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ment the people are the State. Every | ‘*THE REPUBLIC,” as the name denotes, 
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is intensified by the fact that no other 
publication of like character is issued, 
and no other publication has the like 
facilities for procuring materials of au- 
thentic information concerning the pur- 
pose and action of the Government. The 
magazine is prepared with the greatest 
care as to the accuracy of its statements 
upon every subject and with a view to 
afford to all its readers a fund of 
intelligence at once the most ac- 
cessible and the most reliable. It 
should, therefore, be possessed, perused, 
and preserved by every thoughtful and 
patriotic citizen. Every good cause de- 
mands the earnest support of those who 
wish well to their country and their kind. 
Thecause of good government more than 
any other human interest requires such 
support, and if need be at the cost of all 
self-sacrifice. This is a science which, 
involving the knowledge both of obe- 
dience and command, must be thorough- 
ly understood in theory and in practice, 
~ and the wisest economy enforces its con- 
stant study in these regards. The knowl- 
edge necessary to the right discharge of 
political duties is not intuitive. It can 
only be acquired by careful observation 
andthe calm consideration of the prin- 
ciples, facts, and tendencies which a full 
and faithful record may present. 

It is believed that in furnishing the re- 
quisite aid to this result THE REPUBLIC 
has norival. It is supplied at little more 
than the material cost of its publication, 
and as it wins its way to popular favor 
the publishers will be able to increase 
their efforts for the public good. The 
first year of the magazine has been suc- 
cessful beyond anticipation. The almost 
unanimous approval with which it has 
been greeted by the press and the people 
is asource of gratification and encour- 





agement. This the publishers have ap- 
preciated, and they hereby return to all 
their friends their sincere acknowledg- 
ments. Thanking their patrons for the 
confidence and support already received, 
they take this occasion to appeal for a 
renewal of subscriptions, and to ask that 
each friend of the enterprise may en- 
deavor to procure at least one additional 
subscriber. 

To the publishers and writers of THE 
REPUBLIC the work of the past year has 
been emphatically a labor of love and of 
patriotic devotion. Above the hope of 
pecuniary gain the crowning motive has 
been to toil tor the glory of America, and 
to see their country and their country- 
men the happiest, the wisest, and the 
most powerful among the nations of the 
earth ! 





SPEECH OF HON. T. W. FERRY. 

Among the most thoughtful and well- 
matured contributions designed to solve 
the questions of the national currency 
and finance is the speech of the junior 
Senator from Michigan, which we pre- 
sent in the Appendix. 

While the whole country is looking to 
Congress for affirmative action and the 
press is calling vehemently for speedy 
legislation very few practical sugges- 
tions have thus far been made. It is 
quite easy to state in a vague and gen- 
eral way what ought or ought not to be 
done, but the reduction of these sugges- 
tions to practical legislation is an effort 
which few inside or outside of Congress 
have seen tit to undertake. 

Mr. Ferry’s speech is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. It emanates from a 
practical business man, who is personally 
interested in a safe and elastic circulat- 
ing medium. 

We shall from time to time publish 
other important speeches and documents 
in our Appendix, giving our readers the 
full advantage of a ready record, with- 
out diminution of the number of pages 
devoted to discussion. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE QUESTION. 


‘* In three successive messages to Con-|that may be brought before Congress, 
ee rn orccnigg — “eo ‘not even those relating to finance and 
3 -ser Tm, 3 as!|. ° 
ot taken nn pyre Giro el a | internal improvements, are of sach far- 
pointment of a board to devise rules Teaching consequences as the proper so- 
governing methods of making appoint- | lution of the civil-service problem. 
~ ra en sc tn a pea | From a few feeble and scattered com- 
‘ an ¢ actio se rules | cas ‘ j 
or any rules binding, or ever entitled to| munities the American people, in the 
observance, where persons desire the ap- | first century of national life, have spread 
pointment of a friend or the removal of | themselves over a continent of great di- 
an official who may be disagreeable to | versity in climate and material interests, 


them. | From three million people, homogene- 


** To haveany rules effective they must | ‘ 
have the acquiescence of Congress as/|0US in character, we have expanded to 


well as of the Executive. I[recommend, | forty million, having of late years been 
therefore, the subject to your attention, | largely recruited from the civilized na- 


and suggest that a special committee of 
Congress might coufer with the Civil 
Service Board during the present ses- 
sion for the purpose of devising such 
rules as can be maintained, and which 
will secure the service of honest and 
capable officials, and which will also pro- 
tect them in a degree of independence 
while in office. 

** Proper rules will protect Congress as 
well as the Executive from much need- 
less persecution, and will prove of great 
value to the public at large.”—Presi- 





dent Grant’s message. 

The President having, for the fourth 
time, called the attention of Congress in 
the above quoted most emphatic lan- 
guage to the consideration of the civil- 
service refurm question,and both Houses 
of Congress having appointed standing 
committees to consider the subject, a full 
discussion is deemed requisite to the at- 
tainment of proper legislation. 

A careful examination of the Presi- 
dent’s language in this and previous 
messages discloses the fact that the Ex- 
ecutive of the nation considers the pres- 





ent civil-service regulations an exper- 
iment, and that he carefully refrains | 
from committing himself in favor of any | 
particular measure. The establishment 
of the Civil Service Board was in pursu- 
ance of Congressional action, and thus 
Congress is left perfectly free to deal 
with the entire subject as it may deem 
best. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION. 

Far be it from us to underrate the im- 

portance of this theme. No questions 





tions of Europe, and having within our 
borders a larger percentage of foreign- 
born citizens than any other existing civil- 
ized country. Fromafourth-class nation, 
existing more through the mutual jeal- 
ousy and sufferance of European nations 
and its remoteness from that center of 
power than by its own inherent strength, 
the United States have become one of the 
Great Powers of the world, with all the 
privileges and consequent responsibili- 
ties of such position. 

INCREASE OF GOVERNMENTAL FUNC- 

TIONS. 


The very nature and growthof a high 
civilization demand complicated ma- 
chinery of administration, while barba- 
rous and semi-barbarous peoples require 
only the simple machinery of absolute 
personal government. From bein€ a 
government simply in the interest of 
good order the Government of the 
United States has become the adminuis- 
trator of numerous non-governmental, 
purely economic functions, designed to 
promote the common welfare. Ever 
since 1861, and during the pendency of 
the decision by force of arms whetier 


| the United States were a nation or only 


a confederation of States, the functions 
of the National Government have been 
largely increasing. The Agricultural 
Bureau, the Bureau of Education, the 
Weather Signal Service, and the Money 
Order System have been created, while 
the inspection of steamboats, the coast 
survey, the light-house and life-saving 
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establishments and the Architectural| arch or to change the civil service in its 
Bureau have been extended and enlarged, | entirety by any party struggling for 


so that these institutions at the present 
day are as difficult to be traced back to 
their origin as the full-grown oak to the 
acorn. 

It is now proposed to add to these ad- 
ministrative functions the postal tele- 
graph and postal savings banks and bu- 
reaus for the protection of emigrants 
and the control of railways. Nor will 
the augmentation of trusts for the com- 
mon benefit stop with these new fune- 
tions, for if they can be economically 
and satisfactorily administered, addi- 
tional services, as new wants arise, will 
devolve upon the Government. 

To the Government, not merely in its 
primary capacity of a concentration of 
forces to keep society in order, but also 
in its secondary capacity of ad minister- 
ing public trusts for the promotion of 
the public welfare, the question of the 
proper selection of agents to carry on 
this vast and ever-increasing machinery 
is of the highest importance; even 
the perpetuity of civilization itself being 
involved. 

MONARCHICAL AND REPUBLICAN IN- 
STITUTIONS CONTRASTED. 

One of the fundamental distinctions 
between a republic anda monarchy con- 
sists in the fact, that in a monarchy the 
government is above the reach of politi- 
cal parties, having a perpetuity and life of 
its Own, while in a republic the govern- 
ment is the creature, first of the entire 
people, but practically of the majority 
which controls the administration under 
the restraints of the constitution. Ina 
monarchy it is not desirable that the 
civil and military officers of the govern- 
ment should identify themselves with 
the fortunes of any party, or possess 
political opinions, because it would be 
highly imprudeut for the Government to 
stake its perpetuity upon the success of 
a particular party. The fundamental 
basis which all political parties in mon- 
archial countries accept is the recogni- 
tion of the existing forin of government 
as a permanent and unalterable institu- 
tion. The proposal to turn out the mon- 








power would be considered tantamount 

to revolution, and as a peaceful party, 

meaning to work under the existing gov- 

ernmental conditions, it would be an 

impossibility. 

CIVIL OFFICERS OUGHT TO BE SUPPORT- 
ERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 

In our Republic the couduct of the Ad- 
ministration is always a subject of par- 
tisan controversy, and the sense of the 
people is taken every two and four 
years whether that conduct has been 
satisfactory, and whenever the majority 
becomes convinced that the party in 
power has not satisfactorily discharged 
its trust the indignation of the people is 
visited upon all officers whom they con- 
sider derelict in duty. 

A government disconnected from the 
Administration is a legal abstraction—a 
soul without a body. The government 
in a republic in its concrete shape is al- 
ways present in the form of the Admin- 
istration,.and what is the Administra- 
tion except the personnel administering 
it? Thus every civil officer, from the 
President down through all the various 
gradations to the messenger, must be 
either utterly callous and indifferent 
to censure or praise or he must defend 
that Administration when assailed by 
its political opponents. If government 
agents are no longer permitted to defend 
their individual and collective conduct 
all interest in political affairs will cease, 
and the sense of responsibility fur self- 
government which rests upon each A mer- 
ican citizen will be lost. If a constitu. 
tional provision were to secure a perma- 
nent official tenure, so that the eivil ser- 
vice would louse its representative and 
political character, the nation would fall 
into the hands of a bureaucracy, which, 
assured of its own independence and of 
the fact that the people had their atten- 
tion no longer attracted to its conduct, 
would become arrogant and corrupt. 
Therefore, any system which endeavors 
to withdraw the civil offices of the 
Government from the direct control of 
the people and which guarantees a ten- 
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ure of office—different from the Repub- 
lican tenure, which is a term of years— 
will create a privileged class whose exist- 
ence is necessarily detrimental to the 
growth and stability of republican in- 
stitutions. 

INDIVIDUALITY SUPPLANTED BY MA- 

CHINERY. 

We well know that in modern times 
individuality is submerging into ma- 
chinery. In former years one of the 
chief social institutions was the dinner 
party, and the first consideration of the 
guests was not what they should wear, 
but what they should say. Those were 
the times of wit and repartee, when tal- 
ent glistened with the brilliancy of dia- 
monds. Those assemblages of wit and 
humor have been superseded by the re- 
ception, to which so large a number of 
persons moving in the same grade of 
society are invited that their numbers 
and heterogeneous composition render 
intelligent and continued conversation 
impossible; and thus dress, routine, and 
ceremony are substituted for personal 
and individual culture. In the same 
manner it is now proposed that the bur- 
den placed by law upon the President, 


‘the he:ds of Departments, and other 


chief officers of the Government, of se- 
lecting their assistants and agents shall 
be transferred, and in place thereof shall 
be instituted a labor-saving machinery 
of gigantie proportions, operated by an 
irresponsible board, which is to grind out 
by a system of competitive examinations 
a sufficient number of employees, 

WHAT ARE THE CHIEF DEFECTS OF THE 

CIVIL SERVICE? 

Before we consider the various me- 
thods of appointment and of ‘tenure of 
office that are proposed. let us first in- 
quire what are the evils to be corrected 
Does the civil service suffer in any ap- 
preciable degree from want of capacity, 
and if 1¢ does, is it from want of that 
scholastic and technical capacity which 
a competitive examination under the 
present system is likely to test? Or, 
does the civil service suffer chiefly from 
the absence of that breadth of charac- 
ter and judgment and that originality 





and individuality which are so rarely 
found in modern times and which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
great among men? 

Has not. moreover, the chief complaint 
been, that too large a per centage of 
the agents of the Government have 
yielded to the base temptations of avarice? 
Investigations, both public and private, 
have brought out the fact that, while 
scarcely a dollar of the public moneys 
is lost on account of the stupidity and 
incapacity of the civil service, tuo large 
a proportion has been wasted through 
maladministration and connivance with 
contractors, importers, and other Gov- 
ernment creditors. If then the disease 
is a lack of personal integrity and a dis- 
regard for the oath of office, surely that 
system of machinery which would open 
wide the doors of the civil service to all 
persons who can secure certificates of 
moral character from two men person- 
ally obscure and unknown to the com- 
missioners, can not be the best to test 
the integrity of the candidates. It 
seems to us that a purely scholastic com- 
petitive examination gives no adequate 
assurance of obtaining the desired and 
essential official integrity or even prac- 
tical capacity of a high order. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN 

LAND. 

From an interesting work of Mr. Ar- 
ther Helps, clerk to the Privy Council 
of England, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment,”? the following pertinent re- 
marks are taken, and their perusal will 
fully illustrate the results of the work- 
ing of this system in that country : 

‘*How ineffective the mode of pro- 
cedure is likely to be may be inferred 
from the following statement : You wish 
to ascertain that a man will be zealous, 
faithful, true, reticent, cautious, and 
capable of dealing rapidly with current 
business, and also, as he advances in 
otlice, of taking a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility upon himself. You think 
that you have accomplished the end by 
ascertaining that heean construe Latin, 
and has been crammed with a certain 
knowledge of the facts of nistory, which 
facts, having been devoured rather than 
digested, stand very little chance of be- 
ing well used by him for the future, and 
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will probably beentirely forgotten within 

avery short space of time after his ex- 

aminatioi. 

‘**As a humorous person I know is 
wont to say, ‘If you were to try the 
candidates in whist there might be a 
chance of discerning whether they would 
be capable of dealing successfully with 
the real business of the world or not.’ ”’ 

This exposition of the defective opera- 
tion of the civil-service-reform system 
in England. coming from an intelligent 
Englishman in high position under 
the British Government, must have 
weight with the advocates of the sys- 
tem; and it will doubtless appear 
to every one as a strange commen- 
tary upon the advanced progress of 
peoples and governments in the arts 
of civilization when it is shown by this 
writer that this famous civil-service-re- 
form system, with its competitive exam- 
ination, which we have adopted, has 
been borrowed from the government of 
a semi-barbarous people, whom in our 
pride of progress we are wont, as it now 
appears, so greatly to underrate. 

It will be observed that even in Eng- 
land, where the purely scholastic test 
was introduced to exclude, as much as 
possible, all applicants from office who 
have not the requisite social standing, 
the system works so badly that it is set 
aside whenever positions of real respon- 
sibility are to be filled. 

MEMBERSHIP OF A POLITICAL PARTY 
CONSTITUTES A MOTIVE OF RE- 
STRAINT. 

We also hold, notwithstanding the 
vehement and reiterated assertions of 
pseudo-statesmen without partisan pro- 
clivities, that the civil officers who 
are identified with a great political 
party, having faith in its mission and 
zeal for its advancement, give additional 
pledges for faithful conduct. Men of 
decided political convictions, who have 
a regard for the welfare of the country 
and are fully identified with the admin- 
istration of which they are a part, will 
be restrained by these considerations 
from bringing disgrace upon the organ- 
ization in which they are leading mem- 
bers. Membership of a respectable po- 
litical party constitutes a restraining 





influence, precisely as fellowship with 
the Church, Masonic, Temperance, and 
other similar societies, aids individuals 
to overcome temptation. The citizen, 
on the other hand, who is devoid of 
political convictions on account of igno- 
rance, or because he wishes to be all 
things to all men, or who cherishes sen- 
timents of hostility and resentment to 
the administration in power, desiring 
and predicting its speedy downfall. pro- 
claiming on all oecasions its alleged in- 
creasing corruptions, and expecting to 
derive personal advantages by a change 
of parties, is more apt to yield to the 
temptation of avarice than the zealous 
friend of the government. This al- 
legation, found a thousand _ illustra- 
tions during President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration. when, owing to the per- 
sonal and political disagreements be- 
tween the President and the Senate, 
large numbers of zealous, no-party pa- 
triots obtained office. 


BE APPLIED TO INFERIOR OFFICERS. 

The functions of the civil officers of 
the Government are so various and their 
range and importance so different that 
it has been thus far found impracticable 
to subject all classes to competitive ex- 
amination, and the rules of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board have been onlyapplied to the 
classes of the least importance, whose 
functions are to a great extent mechani- 
eal. 

Besides the great offices of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the Cabinet ministry 
and the judiciary, there are the diplo- 
matic corps and the consuls and consular 
agents abroad, and assistant treasurers 
and collectors of customs, ranging in im- 
portance from that of the custom-house 
in New York, which is a department in 
itself, to those upon the far-off frontier, 
where the occupant can easily carry the 
records of his office in his hat ; postmas- 
ters, who employ thousands of agents, to 
those of an annual income of five dollars, 
and who hold the office simply as an ac- 
commodation to the neighborhood ; dis- 
trict attorneys and marshals, land office 








registers and receivers, Indian agents, 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION CAN ONLY 
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pension agents, special agents, internal | 


revenue collectors, besides a large class 
of assistants, such as inspectors of cus- 
toms, weighers, and chief and subordi- 
nate clerks. We might add also light- 
house keepers, purchasing agents, and 
paymasters. This enumeration is far 
from being complete, and only indicates 
the general and vast range of. official 
duty and the different positions of offi- 
cers of the same rank and legal status. 

If the system of competitive examina- 
tion for appvintment to office is indeed 
a panacea for the ills of the civil service, 
it should certainly be applied to all 
classes, and particularly to those of the 
highest rank and responsibility. The 
proper competitive examinations of the 
various classes of officers and those of 
the same class whose duties and respon- 
sibilities so greatly differ would require 
anumber of commissions and a great 
number of officials to devise examina- 
tions and to perambulate the country to 
afford the requisite facilities to appli- 
cants. The final outgrowth of this vast 
machinery would quarter several hun- 
dred officials upon the Treasury. 

THE GREAT EXPENDITURES OF TIE 
SYSTEM. 

The expenditures of this system whose 
beginning has been so small would ulti- 
mately reach more than a million of dol- 
lars per annum, yet the only possible re- 
sult that could follow would be the 
transfer of the appointing power 
by indirection from where the Con- 
stitution placed it, and its conferment 
upon boards of subordinate officers 
of much less responsibility than the 
President or the Cabinet, and who 
would be at least equally liable to 
err,, and far more liable to malprac- 
tice and corruption. And, should the 
belief once obtain, as it certainly would 
to a very great extent, that these com- 
petitive examinations were only a cover 
under which favored persons would 
succeed, and that those, without a 
friend at court, could not hope to be 
successful, the consequence would be 
that the most honorable men, unwilling 
to risk the loss of reputation before 








the community, which a failure might 
occasion, and unwilling to compete 
where the players were suspected of 
using loaded dice, would shun this com- 
petition, and only persons who have 
nothing to lose, either in person or char- 
acter, and who have been unsuccessful 
in every other walk of life, would offer 
themselves. 

IT IS INAPPLICABLE TO POSTMASTERS. 

The fact is, that when the Post Office 
Department endeavored to enforce the 
civil service rules in the appointment of 
postmasters, it at once realized their to- 
tal inapplicability to this class of officers. 
Take for instance a city of 10,000 inhab- 
itants, and public sentiment will point 
out with unerring accuracy twoor three 
men who are within the probable range 
of selection. 

The appointment of a postmaster upon 
a competitive examination, in which 
every citizen twenty-one years of age can 
compete, and that examination to turn 
chiefly upon questions in orthography, 
geography, history, and mathematics, 
so that a youthof unripe judgment, 
and without that experience in the world 
which alone gives solidity and breadth 
of character, would stand the best 
chance of selection, would create such 
universal dissatisfaction that the com- 
munity would rise up in perfect re- 
bellion. In cases like these the full 
imbecility of the system would be de- 
veloped. 

IT IS A CONVENIENCE IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF CLERKS. 

The reason why comparatively so little 
opposition has been made to the insidious 
introduction of this system is because 
it has been confined to purely mechani- 
cal agents, the clerical corps at the De- 
partments, or within a few custom- 
houses. 

There it has been of convenience to 
the heads of Departments, who have 
thereby avoided the res»onsibility of 
making personal examination into the 
character of appointees, and have es- 
caped, to a great extent, the personal im- 
portunity of applicants. But the relief 
thus afforded to heads of Departments 
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should be compensated by the superior | fringing upon the fundamental princi- 


character and qualifications of the ap- 


pointees, or such officers should be re- 


| ples of the Government, but is subver- 
| sive of its representativecharacter. The 


quired to resume the responsibilities of | destruction of this essential feature 


- their positions as defined by the Consti- 


tution and the laws. 

The ambiguity of the rules established 
and the latitude given to the examiners 
render the selection so much a matter 
of chance that in most cases a degree of 
uncertainty is created, which leaves the 
impression that after all-the examiners 
have but secured their personal prefer- 
ences in appointees. 

Practical men will be slow to acknowl- 
edge superior merit in any system by 
which men of the executive stamp of 
Dean Richmond and B. F. Wade would 
be excluded from government employ- 
ment. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE IMPAIRED. 
It would be a premium upon that 


scholastic imbecility, that intellectual | 


laziness, and that parrot-like repetition 
ef what is read in papers and books, 
which is altogether too prevalent in 
these times, and which needs no further 
stimulation. 


Government, through the instrumen- 


tality of a board of appointed inferior 
officers, called a Civil Service Commis- | 


sion, and by competitive examination, 
is, that it destroys the representative 
character of the civil service, and places 
it entirely beyond the reach of the popu- 
lar voice. The more fully we can place 
every Government officer under the sur- 
veillance and control of the people the 
better we shall secure capacity and 
purity of service. 


From the beginning of our Govern- | 


ment to the present day the people 


knew precisely whom to hold responsi- | 


ble for 2pyointments. It was either the 


Presitent, or a Cabinet officer, or a 
member of either house of Congress, 
and the device of any machinery which 
shall shield these persons, who are the 
only representative parties known to 
the people from the responsibility of 
making appointments is not merely in- | 


Another objection to the | 
appointment of inferior officers of the | 


| of the civil service through the instru- 
| mentality of any commission not di- 
rectly responsible to the people should 
| be carefully considered and sedulously 
| avoided by the legislative power. 

HOW SELECTIONS SHOULD BE MADE. 
There are many gentlemen of purity 
/of character who have accepted the 
/competitive examination plan for the 
[sole reason that it is the only remedy 
'suggested, and these naturally inquire 
| what other method of ascertaining the 
fitness of applicants can be practically 
| adopted. 

| Tothis inquiry we answer that it is 
|not a further departure from the Con- 
| stitution, but a return to a-compliance 
| with its provisions which is required. The 
| character and capacity of applicants for 
lappointments should always be passed 





|upon by the heads of the Departments 
themselves. and not by subordinates. 
As striking examples of the efficacy 
lof this method we cite the appoint- 
ments of the chief officers in the Trea- 
sury Department, while Salmon P. 
| Chase. presided, who scrutinized, in the 
early part of his service particularly, 
every appointment with the greatest 
'eare. Among his appointments were: 
J. F. Hartley, as chief clerk of the De- 
‘partment ; E. B. French, as Second Au- 
|ditor; S. J. W. Tabor, as Fourth Au- 
'ditor; Judge Underwood, as Fifth Au- 
‘ditor ; Isaac N. Arnold, as Sixth Au- 
ditor; R. W. Taylor, as First Comp- 
troller; John M. Brodhead, as Second 


|Comptroller; General F. E. Spinner, 


as Treasurer ; A. B. Mullette, as Super- 
vising Architect; Hugh McCullough, 
as Comptroller of the Currency, and 
George S. Boutwell, as First Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

An average of many years of service 
under circumstances of an extraordinary 
character when the magnitude of the 
transactions reached thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars has fully tested their in- 
dividual capacity and moral stamina, 
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and they have all come out as pure 
gold, so that even a rank partisan press 
has found nothing to assail in their ofli- 
cial and personal conduct. 

The very essence of fitness of a states- 
man to become a Cabinet minister con- 
sists in the power of reading the char- 
acter of men, so that he may make as few 
mistakes as possible in the selection of 
his subordinates. 

He must also fully realize that his 
own success as a statesman is so largely 
dependent upon the qualifications of his 
aids that the most thorough investiga- 
tion of their capacity is essential before 
they are appointed. But the question 
to be chiefly considered is not what may 
be the scholastic acquirements of the ap- 
plicant, or what he may know in the 
abstract, but what he has accomplished 
in the past. Has he been a successful 
awyer, editor, or business man; has he 
given proof of intellectual worth ; has 


he paid that regard to his honor and good | 
name,that he has no debts hanging over | 
him; has he lived within his income, so} 


that his neighbors and friends can sin- 
cerely testify that thus far he has led 
an honorable and useful life ? 

Not merely the heads of bureaus, but 
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The duties of this commission should 
not be judicial, but only those of a re- 
feree—purely examinuatory—leaviig each 
head of the Departinent free to reject 
upon his own responsibility any or all 
applicants. 

A law for the better regulation of the 
civil service might also to advantage 
provide that each Department shall ap- 
point from its subordinate officers a 
board of three examiners, to whom all 
the papers and recommendations of ap- 
plicants for any position within the ju- 
risdiction of that Department shall be 
referred; and it should be the duty of 
this board to make a digest of the 
papers on file in each case ;iand also to 
ascertain by correspondence or other- 
wise the history of the past life of the 
applicants and their standing in the 
community. As soon as this investiga- 
tion is completed they should return tlie 
papers to the files of the Secretary’s of- 
fice, and with them a brief, setting forth 
suecinctly the contents of these papers, 
the measures taken to ascertain the char- 
acter of the applicant, and their opinion 
as to his fitness. 

If the offices to be filled are of a sub- 
ordinate nature, such as clerks, in- 








a large number of the clerks that were | spectors, weighers, &¢c., a further exam- 
appointed upon the personal examina-| ination of a scholastic nature can be in- 
tion of Secretary Chase rank now as | Stituted, so that every successful appli- 
high, either as public officers or in pri-| cant must pass an examination, the 
vate situations, as any men that have| minimum per cent. to be fixed by the 
been since selected for office. | Departments. The regular and formal 
AN EXAMINING COMMISSION AND rs #Ppointment could also be preceded by 
FUNCTIONS. |a temporary appointment for three 
Owing to the fact, however, that snag Pim to test the fitness of 
a ° . e@ appo 2° 
number of applications are very numer- 1? gg npn 

me : ee | We also suggest that the recommend- 
ous, and that the number of WOON ics of metiieiees oud the written 
to be tilled are large and ever increasing, | re a : Airlie Page Tg UryRel 
° * . : . ! FEST ¢ EX { 
it beeomes physically impossible for sina a a a ae r as om “ a 

yard shi P exed thi 
some heads of Departments to devote | 5) . sm — porte ony es wih ‘ “i 
ae A ° ey : access s+ tO ¢€ rope 

the requisite time aad attention to ex- | ie y ; dh ute 

i he pliehian ea, ; +, 7; parties on demand, and that each De- 
amine all the papers that may be filed in | partment keep a book, in which shall 

ann. 4 wacainait . ee ’ seen 

each case, and as an aid for the secure- | p entered the name or names of te per- 
ment of proper investigation, and for) sons upon whose recommendations the 
that purpose only we suggest the insti-| officers are appointed, and that the head 
tution of an examining board, either to) of the Department should either enter 
be appointed for each Department or an. his own name, if he chooses to inake a 
independent commission for all the De-| personal appointment, or that of tiie 
partments. | sponsors. 
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UPON WHOSE RECOMMENDATION AP- 
POINT MENTS SHOULD BE MADE. 

Secondly. Appointments should be 
made only upon the personal indorse- 
ment of the head of the Department 
or upon the recommendation of pub- 
lic men or private citizens so widely 
known that their character will afford 
additional guarantees. Few, if any, 
public men can with impunity recom- 
mend bad men for office or use their in- 
fluence for their retention, particularly 
if the people are taught to hold the ap- 
pointing power to a strict responsibility. 

For all local appointments the mem- 
bers of Congress for the District should 
be held chiefly, if not exclusively, re- 
sponsible, because if the people know 
this fact they will see to it that the 
member who abuses the appointing 
power will not be reélected. It isa well- 
known fact that members suffer more 
severely from unpopular appointments 
than from all other causes 

We suggest also that as many offices 
as possible should be made Presidential 
appointments for a term of not less than 
four years, which will throw around 
them the protection of the civil tenure 
of office act, and shield them to a great 
extent from personal persecutions. 

The inferior officers and employés, 
who are paid by annual salaries, should 
also be better protected. In their case 
the law should provide that the party 
making the removal shall state on the 
face of the removing warrant the cause 
of said dismissal from the service. We 
hold that this feature of the law will be 
ef more efficacy than appears at first 
sight, because the heads of the Depart- 
ments would not assign wilfully either 
bad or false reasons, for the person re- 
moved could always appeal to the Presi- 
dent, to his friends, or to public opinion, 
if the cause allegel could not be sus- 
tained. This would give to the inferior 


officers of the civil service a reasonable 
assurance that a faithful discharge of 
duty would assure them retention in 
Otlice and establish an esprit du corps 
that would aid many men in overcoming 
pecuniary temptations. 








FEDERAL OFFICERS SHOULD NOT HOLD 
STATE OFFICES. 

The President’s late orders that the 
civil officers of the United States should 
not hold State otlices of profit and emol- 
uments at the same time ought to 
receive the sanction of law, for Fed- 
eral offices ought not to be made step- 
ping-stones tv the control ‘of State 
offices, because the proper discharge of 
the duties of the Federal offices require 
the incumbents’ entire attention, and 
because the interference of Federal 
officers in State polisics for personal 
ends induces jealousy and hostility and 
brings censure upon the civil service. 

There is a vast difference between a 
participation in political affairs to ad- 
vance the common welfare and the en- 
deavor to secure personal advantages. 

It has been suggested in intlaen- 
ential quarters that the neutralization 
of the civil service should be made still 
more complete by a disfranchisement of 
all Government agents during thei¢c 
term of office; but, aside from the un- 
constitutionality of such an enact nent, 


| . . 
it would only tend to disgrace the ser- 


vice and to place itin the hands of per- 
sons who would be willing to sell their 
personal rights for an annual stipend. 

The influence of Federal office hold- 
ers upon the politics of the nation is, 
moreover, greatly overrated. In the 
first place, they have little or no intlu- 
ence as Office-holders, but only as citi- 
zens independent of their office, and of 
that iflnmuence no enactment can deprive 
them. 

In every county there are five or six 
county offices that yield a larger income 
than those of the Federal officers who 
may reside therein. Generally the peo- 
ple come in contact with but one class 
of Federal officers, and these are the 
postmasters, who are there solely for 
their benefit, and under their immediate 
supervision. The county or probate 
judge, the prosecuting attorney, the au- 
ditor, the register, the treasurer, and 
the sheriff have a much more extensive 
influence upon local politics than the 
Federal office-holders, and yet no one has 
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ever hinted of the desirability of a law 
prohibiting these officials, either to elec- 
tioneer for themselves or for the party 
to whici they belong. In fact the ery 
of danger, of undue interference by Fed- 
eral oflice-holders, is a myth and totally 
devoid of sincerity. 
FEDERAL OFFICERS DO NOT POSSESS IN- 
FLUENCE AS SUCH. 

Considering the immense area of our 
continent, and the number of people of 
diversified nationalties and with differ- 
ent material interests residing therein, 
the marvel has been that the Government 
has been able to maintain itself at all, 
instead of its having been able to over- 
awe the people. 

Estimating the Government officers of 
every degree and rank, inclusive of the 
82,000 postmasters, of whom some 20,000 


_ receive a Salary of less than a hundred 


dollars a year, there may be 80,000 Gov- 
ernment employees. There are, how- 
ever, less than 4,000 whose salaries are 
upward of $2,000 per year. The propor- 
tion of 80,000 to 40,000,000 is two office- 
holders to every thousand inhabitants, 
and it would indeed be singular if one 
man could either physically or morally 
overawe five hundred. Those who set 
up a claim so absurd, give the civil ser- 
vice credit for moral power to which it 
makes no pretensions. Even if the 
eighty thousand agents could be com- 
bined for a common purpose they would 
make but a small impression, but such a 
combination for an unlawful or unpop- 
ular purpose is impossible, because the 
office-holders of the various localities 
partake of the local sentiment of the 
cominunity. 

Andrew Johnson endeavored to carry, 
by means of federal oftice-holders, a por- 
tion of the Republican party over to the 
Democracy, but he failed so utterly that 
even a large class of his own associates 
refused to be sold out. 


A BETTER SYSTEM OF CONTROL DE- 
MANDED. 


But inasmuch as the public service 
does not suffer to any appreciable de- 


from the absence of personal integrity, 
the remedy is twofold. 

First. The reorganization of the civil 
service with a view of removing, as far 
as possible, from individual officers the 
temptation to be unfaithful. In other 
words, no large sums of money, for any 
length of time, should be intrusted to 
any Government officer, and a system of 
control should be devised that will 
bring home to the incumbent the knowl- 





edge that if he converts to his own use a 
portion of the public funds his defalca- 
tion will be discovered in so brief atime, 
and exposure, disgrace, and punishment 
so speedily follow, that he will be re- 
strained by considerations of prydeice, if 
not by inherent virtue. 

Measures to this end are already in 
force, so that for the last two years the 
civil service has been remarkably free 
from defaleations, there having been but 
three or four since President Grant’s 
second term began. 

The late financial disturbances have 
brought to light a number of very seri- 
ous defaults of trusted agents of private 
money institutions, and the amount 
reported by the press as having been 
lost exceeds by far the reputed losses of 
the Government for the past two years. 

A JUST PUBLIC OPINION. 

The second remedy, and the one with- 
out which every legal device would fail, 
is a well-informed, intelligent, apprecia- 
tive, and just public opinion. Faithful 
public officers should be honored, es- 
teemed, and praised, and when a ribald 
partisan press assails their personal and 
official conduct, the people, instead of 
rolling the slanders under their tongues 
as a sweet morsel, should frown down 
the calumniators. 

If, on the other hand, a public officer, 
unmindful of bis oath of office and the 
obligations of patriotism and duty, has 
been guilty of betraying his trust, neither 
his high station nor past services should 
be allowed to shield him from disgrace 
and punishment. 

A few examples of justice—just praise 
to the faithful and swift punishment to 











gree from a lack of capacity, but chiefly 
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the public and private service free from | and the lower passions of human nature. 
defaults than the institution of the most) The competition of life is already so 
perfect system of competitive examina- | fierce and unscrupulous that we ought 
tion and the most elaborate legal enact-| not to stimulate it by governmental 
ments. | action. 

The people have a high duty to oil | Absolute worth can be fully ascer- 
charge, for the purity of the service is es- | tained without scholastic competition, 
sential to the very existence of self-gov- | and this is the quality which the Gov- 
ernment. Education, the dissemination ernment desires to secure; and which, 
of political information, and the discus-| we are fully persuaded, it can secure by 
sion of political science for its own sake, | the methods we have pointed out. 
free from personal or partisan bias, con- | Without questioning the sincerity of 
stitute the real and permanent reme-j| those who may take a different view of 
dies. this great subject, and believing that 

FULL AND FREE DISCUSSION NEEDED. | nothing can be gained by introducing 

Competitive examination can not se-| the elements of personal controversy. we 
eure perganent advantages nor lead to submit the above suggestions to Con- 
ultimate good results, however promising | gress and to the people. inthe hope that 
it may seem at a first glance, because it |Congress will take positive action this 
contains per sea principle of immorality. | session after a full and free debate. So 
Nearly, if not quite, all our best educa- fully are we persuaded of the justice and 
tional institutious have discarded the | the popular acceptance of our views that 
principle of competition for collegiate | we invite the most thorough investiga- 
honors and preferment, because it has | tion as the chief means of securing cor- 
been found that it stimulates unfaithful rect action—the absolute and the true 
and surface work—generally known as); being ever evolved by reflection and dis- 
cramming—and excites envy, jealousy, ! cussion. 
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When the people of the United States | scribed the same duties. President Jef- 
cease to feel an interest in the acts and | ferson recognized it. His letters to the 
words of the “Father of his Country *?, commissioners and his messages to Con- 
their patriotism will be at a low ebb. | gress fully confirm this view. 

The capital of the Union, as we all! In 1834 the Commissioner of Public 
know, was selected by him and bears | Buildings reported that the General 
his venerated name. That alone enti- | Government had received from the sale 
tles it to our sacred regard. Imbedded | of lots over seven hundred thousand 
also, as it is, in the Constitution, under | dollars, and had expended on the streets, 
circumstances of unusual gravity, every- | &c., four hundred and thirty thousand 
thing concerning its situation and con-; dollars, Lots were given away to col- 
dition has a strong claim to the consid- leges and asylums by the General Gov- 
eration not only of Congress, but of the | ernment to the amount of seventy thou- 
peopleat large. That the United States | sand dollars. ; 

is committed on this point is almost| In 1885 a committee of the Senate, 
beyond dispute. President Washington, | with Samuel L. Southard at its head, in 
as is shown by his letters to the ‘t com- | an able report made the following state- 
Mhissioners,’? who were the first Board | ment: 

of Public Works, recognized the duty} ‘It is impossible to separate the in- 
of the General Government to provide | terests of the District from the interests 


“a REC EE : of the United States. The committee 
for the keeping in repair the streets, | regard it as the child of the Union—as 





oo toe and sewers of the city,” as! the creation of the Union for its own 
plainly as the Forty-First Congress pre-! purposes. Under the Constitution the 
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Union has assumed the guardianship of 
the District, and deprived its inhabit- 
ants of the right of self-government. 
The plan of the city was formed by the 
United States authorities, the dimen- 
sions of the streets determined by them 
without interference by the inhabitants 


- or regard to their particular interest or 


convenience. The planis calculated for 
a magnificent capital of a great nation, 
but oppressive to the inhabitants if its 
execution, to any considerable extent, is 
to be thrown upon thei.” 

Congress acted favorably on this re- 
port, indorsing its conclusions. 

So recently as April 3, 1872, Mr. Mor- 
rill, of Maine, asserted in the Senate, 
What no one disputed, namely, that 
“this is the capital of the American 
people. We are talking about improv- 
ing this capital. Instead of looking at 
the question as Senators, to whom this 
Capital is intrusted, we are talking about 
subjecting the people of this District to 
an additional debt to give additioual 


facilities tothis great National Capital! | 


Every doilar of this debt will come back 
upon you one of these days, and you 
will ave to pay it. This is to be a po- 
litical aud nota commercial city. Being 
so, itis all nonsense to talk about in- 
vesting money in large sums, to be col- 
lected iu taxes from the people of this 
city, to make it a commercial or manu- 
facturing city. 


“The history of this country has so | 


far predetermined it otherwise, aud it is 
too late to recover it, aud it is 


not desirable, in my judgment, to re- | 


cover it. Lhe day is not very remote 
wheu We Shall have to vote money vut of 
the ‘Treasury to pay tor the improve- 
ments that are now guing on, and we 
ought to do it to a very large exient. 
In my judgment we shall come to that. 
Woheu embarrassment comes relief will 
come, and it will come through us; and 
I staud here to say, to-day, that [ ex- 
pect, it I am here when it comes, to 
respond to it. L shall respoud to 
it because we have assented to it 
and have authorized them to make 
this loan. In the early days of this Dis 
trice it could not pay its debt. The 
nation Came forward aud paid it, and so 
it will do now.” 

President Grant in his last annual 
message to Congress says : 

**(Jnder the very efficient management 


of the Governor and the Board of Pub- 
lic Works of this District the city of 
Washington is rapidly assuming the ap- 
pearance of acapital of which the nation 
may well be proud. From being a inost 
unsightly place three years ago, disagreea- 
ble to pass through in summer in con- 
seqnence of the dust arising from un- 
paved streets and almost impassable in 
the winter from the mud, it is now one 
of the most sightly cities in the country, 
and can boast of being the best paved. 

* the work has been doue systewatical- 
ly ; the plans, grades, location of sewers, 
water and gas-mains being determined 
upon before the work was commenced, 
ithus securing permanency when com- 
pleted. IL question whether so much 
has been accomplished before in any 
Americin city for the same expendi- 
tures. The Government having large 
reservations in the city, and the nation 
at large having an interest in tueir cap- 
itai, [ recommend a liberal policy toward 
the District of Columbia, and that the 
Goverument should bear its just share 
of the expense of these improvements. 
Every citizen visiting the capita feels a 
pride in its growing beauty, and luat he 
tuo is part Owner in tne invesiineuts 
made here. 

**T would suggest to Congress the pro- 
priety of promoting in this District an 
institution of learning, or university, 
of tie highest class, by the donation of 
lands. ‘here is no place better suited 
for such an institution than the National 
Capital. here is no other place in which 
every citizen ts so directly interesied.” 

The President modestly omits in hig 
encomiums on the Board of Public 
| Works to include the equally meritorious 


‘services of his secretary, the Commis- 





| sioner of Public Buildings. The numer- 
| ous parks in the city have been greatly 
beautified under his direction. Several 
fountains, many miles of ruadway and 
walks, new fences, shade-trees. &&., are 
| included in this work. Statues of Scott, 
Farragut, and Rawlins will soon attest 
further to his comprehensive labors, 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings 
also has charge of the Potomav water- 
works. The management of these works 
from their beginning has been marked 
be wisdum and economy. 

“The Washington aqueduct,” says a 
| writer well informed on the subject, 
|** was built by the United States prim- 
jarily to supply the Departments, Cap- 
jitul, public institutions, aud the Pres- 
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ident’s house with pure and abundant | priations made with so much reluctance 
water. ‘The corporate authorities were | by our legislators for works of so much 
grauted permission to tap the aqueduct | importance add no luster to our faine as 
and supply private residences, fire-plugs, | a great people. It is often said, by way 
fountains, &c., and the Government | of palliation for this great fault of ours, 
prescribed that as it had paid for the/that the gigantic works of European 
aqueduct the city was to derive no more | cities are the result of many years of 
revenue from water-rates than should |labor and experience, and that we can 
be suflicient to pay the expenses of the/not accomplish the same in one day. 
Registrar’s office and meet the cost of | True; but everything must have a be- 





new pipes «as they should be needed. 


ginning, aud if we do not begin rightly 


“The cost of the Washington aqueduct | we will never effect even in Jonger time 


to the General Government has been 
about $3,600,000, and of various water 
improvements in the city, including 


mains, about $250,000. 


that which other nations have accom- 
| plished. 

| ** Economy is wisdom, but parsimony 
in the means to preserve health is crim- 


Pie Potomac aqueduet is not only one | inal.” 


of the wost eflicient, but the cheapest 
As a piece of 


aqueduct in America 3 
Stately engineering the Cabin John arch 


will compare with the High bridge of 


the Croton aqueduct over the Harlem 
river. ‘The New York aqueduct is said 


to have cost $60,000,000, the Boston aque- | 


duct $12,000,000,” 

More than thirty miles of additional 
water-mnains have been put down under 
the administration of the presert com- 
missioner, at a cost of little less than 
half a million of dollars. ‘he supply of 
water is now almost unlimited. No 
meters or restrictions are required to 
curb the people in its use. 

The Board of Health, with but limited 
means, has been zealous in its efforts to 
improve the sanitary condition of the 
city. One of its members visited Eu- 
rope during the last summer to observe 
the operations of the health officers in 
the best regulated cities. His report, 
full of valuable suggestions. closes with 
these words : 

“France, even in her most disastrous 
times, does ot hesitate to spend millions 
in improving the physical condition of 
her people. It is, indeed, the most hope- 
ful sign of her vitality when she to-day, 
politically and financially distracted, con- 
tinues her gigantic sanitary works at the 
expense of many millions, Tiere has 
been no suspension of that work in Paris, 
indeed in France; the seven hundred 
miles of gigantic sewers are still leagth- 
ening and expanding; for to win it re- 
quires health and vigor, and in the strug- 
gie for existence the healthiest and the 
strongest win. Proud as an American 


must be in visiting the cities of the Ku- 
ropean continent he can not but feel 
humbled before a liberality almost un- 
known in his own country. 


The appro- 








We are informed that the death rate 
of Washington is 20 per thousand ; Phila- 
| delphia, 22; New York, 23 ; Boston, 28; 
St. Louis. 27; Cincinnati, 26 ; Chicago, 
25. The temperature of Washington 
averages: winter, 34; spring, 52; sum- 
| mer, 733 autumn, 56, 

The Board of Public Works has, in its 
herculean labors, given to the District 
more than one hundred and fifty-seven 
miles of improved streets, with nearly 
two hundred and eight miles of side- 
walks. The grading of the streets was 
equal to three millions of cubic yards. 
The planting of thirty thousand shade 
trees is included in the work of the 
Board. Its gross expenditures already 
reach fourteen millions of dollars. The 
improvements of Paris, so wonderful, 
cost about thirty-five millions of dollars, 
occupying ten years of time ; the length 
of streets improved was three hundred 
miles ; of sewers, one hundred and twen- 
ty-two miles. 








* The sewerage of a modern city, and 
particularly of a capital,” says a recent 
writer already quoted, **is the first thing 
to be considered, as the health and con- 
venience of the rulers of the country, of 
whom we are the host, is dependent upon 
it. Sewerage must be regulated by the 
natural topography of the ground and 
streams and by the configuration of the 
built-up city. 

‘** When Washington was laid out sew- 
erage as a science was thought of little 
consequence, and was imperfectly un- 
derstood. At that time gas was not in 
use, aud pumps and springs took the 
place of the vast modern network of car- 
rying-plpes which bring us light and 
water and remove excrement, slops, 
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overflow, and sweepings. 
ent city authorities stopped at landscape 
gardening and laying pavements and 
bridges they might have been accused of 
mere superficial ornamentation. But 
the sewerage system of Washington to- 
day is the most lasting monument of 
good sense, knowledge, and enterprise. 
Workof this kind is hurried out of sight, 
aud common gossip talks above it un- 
aware, just as the most surprising chap- 
ters of Victor Hugo were descriptive of 
the vast economies under the feet of two 
millions of Parisians, who knew nothing 
of the matter.” 

Upwards of thirteen miles of brick 
sewers have been laid in the District 
since the improvements were begun. 
The diameters of these sewers vary from 
nine to thirty feet. Besides these great 
works more than one hundred miles of 
pipe sewers, or sewers of lesser diameter, 
have been put down. 

The Governor of the District of Co 
lumbia, the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, the Board of Public Works, 
and the Board of Health are all ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. Congress appropriates the money 
from the United States Treasury to 
carry on the work of these officers of its 
own creation, or prescribes the manner 
in which taxes shall be levied or loans 
effected. 

Anarticle on the ** Externals of Wash- 
ington” appeared in the December num- 
ber of the Atlantic, containing some se- 
vere criticisms on the improvements of 
the city. Aside from its spirit of fault- 
finding it abounds in valuable sugges- 
tions. ‘* Five years ago,” says this un- 
friendly critic, ‘‘the National Capital 
was a magnificent mud-hole, among 
whose streets and avenues cows, pigs, 
and chickens wandered as freely as the 
inhabitants. That these nuisances have 
been wholly suppressed, and that the 
city has been thoroughly drained and is 
now smooth and dry in all in its length 
and breadth, with the latest inventions 
in pavements, is due to the immense 
energy of the Board of Public Works. 
Moreover, the streets of the city were, 
in fact, too wide for anything but very 
magnificent edifices, or else dwellings 
relieved with grass and trees in front. 


TIad the pres- | But everybody. as I have 








said before, 
rich and poor alike, had built their pike- 
staff plain houses directly on the side- 
walk, so that the effect was lameutable 
in the extreme. 

“This painful baldness has been, in 
many instances, most happily remedied 
by the Board, for they have advanced 
the sidewalks from ten to fifteen feet 
toward the middle of many streets, and 
turfed the ground next to the houses to 
that extent ; and it is truly wonderful 
to see how deformity has been almost 
turned into beauty by this simple pro- 
cess,” 

The same writer justly remarks— 

‘*“T suppose that no American, how 
poor and insignificant soever, can ‘go to 
the city of Washington without feeling 
a sense of ownership in, and a desire to 
be proud of, the political metropolis of 
his country. And so many hundred 
thousand Americans do journey thither 
that, in looking at it, a stranger inevit- 
ably wonders why such ab overwhelm- 
ing public opinion has not long since 
beeu created concerning its management 
as would have reidered impossible both 
the Congressional recklessness and the 
private selfishness whose ravages he must 
OW SO vainly deplore.”’ 

—> SS - 

POLITICAL Mat TERS IN TEXAS. —The 
recent election in the Lone Star State 
nas resulted in what appears to have 
been a Democratic triumph. Judge 
Coke, the nominee of the Democracy for 
Governor, beating Governor Davis, the 
present Republican incumbent, by a ma- 
jority of fifteen or twenty thousand 
votes. The manner of this election is, 
however, subject to grave doubts as to 
its constitutionality and legality. The 
present constitution of Texas requires 
that all elections in that State shall be 
held for four days in the several coun- 
ties therein, subject to such provisions 
as the Legislature may enact. The 
thirteenth Legislature, being the one 
chosen by the people last year, and in- 
tensely Democratic, directly violated 
the organic law in their election act by 
providing for an election to continue for 
one day enly; at the same time legis- 
lating from office not only their own 
body elected under the constitution for 
two years from the date of their elec- 
tion, but also declaring the seats of all 
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long-term Senators, whose constitu- 
tional terms are six years, vacant. 
These flagrant violations of the consti- 
tution threaten to throw political af- 
fairs in Texas into a condition which 
all good citizens there will deeply de- 
plore. The present Legislature having 
to choose a United States Senator, ques- 
tions as to the legality of the Coke gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly arise. Par- 
ticularly so as under the Texas consti- 
tution, the present Governor’s term 
does not expire until the 28th of April 
next, and the recently-elected Governor, 
Coke, proposes to assume ottice the 15th 
of this month, on the meeting of the 
Legislature. Asa constitutional conven- 
tion and other revolutionary measures 
are proposed by the Democracy, and as 
the result of their induction in office is 
the prelude to lawlessness and crime in 
Texas, lovers of good government every- 
where will be pleased to know that in 
their mad efforts for power the Deimoc- 
racy of Texas have by their own acts 
placed themselves in position where 
their misdeeds will most surely be 
checked. 





— — 

Tur TOMBSTONE QUESTION. — The 
last Congress was induced to make ap- 
propriations for several hundred ticu- 
sand tombstones, to be placed one at the 
head of the grave of each soldier buried 
in the national cemeteries. Inasmuch 
as thereare about two hundred thousand 
of these graves commendable efforts 
have been made by the War Departmeut 
to obtain suitable headstones inside of a 
million of dollars. The idea of placig 
a three or five-dollar slab over a soldier’s 
grave, for the purpose of handing duwu 
his vame to posterity and perpetuating 
his memory, is so absurd that it could 
only have been entertained on the very 
slightest consideration. Six hundred 
thousand dollars expended in placing a 
monumental building, with a magnili- 
cent colounade and a suitable shaft, 1 
each of these cemeteries, inscribing tiie 
names of those buried, in gilt letters, 
upon tablets in the hall thereof, could 
not only be made an artistic production 





iof value, but would also, in the most en- 
iduring form, perpetuate the names of 
{the fallen heroes, Thus when families 
jin subsequent times would visit these 
peau they could read the names of 
‘their ancestry in company, with all the 
‘others, in a convenient manner, and 
have a birdseye view of the whole vast 
\field. In avery few years—not exceed- 
ing twenty—the inscriptions upon these 
pitiful headstones will be so obliterated 
ithat they will be utterly worthless, and 
will only serve, at best, as an evidence 
of the extreme folly and recklessness of 
expenditure of our times, 

in all civilized countries the memories 
of the fallen heroes have aiways been 
commemorated in colossal monuinents 
and monumental buildings ; aud if these 
Walhallas or Temples of Fame were 
erected upon our national cemeteries 
they would not only attract visitors, but 
serve as teachers in architecture and the 





fine arts. 

We hope Congress will reconsider the 
whole matter, stop the quarreling among 
disappointed contractors, who having 
made ail they could out of the living 
soldier ave still inteut on profit over the 
dead, and cause the erection of colossal 
| mvuuMeuts Which would serve the pur- 
| pose of perpetuating tue soldier’s nume 
and add to the beautification of our 
country, 








ACCORDING tu a London paper of re- 
cent date the Rev. Dr. Parker, vue of 
the delegates to the Evangelical Al- 
liance, Which met at New York a tew 
weeks since, prefaced his sermon at 
Exeter Hall with the following compli- 
mentary allusion to our country: * Lt is 
iol very agreeable to my patriotic im- 
pulses to say—aud yet I must say it— 
that Aimerica is, in my opinion, on the 
point of laying its hand on tie Supremacy 
vf the World. Knugland has a magniticen® 
history, but America has a still more 
maguiliceut future.’ 

ae. 

Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER, of the 
American Legation at St. Petersburg, 
is wiiting a work on Ceutral Asia. 
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Since the organization of the secret | variety of these tasks, so that he will be 
order of the Patrons of Husbandry, and | unable, by the greatest bodily exertions, 
its introduction among our agricultural | to raise himself above abject poverty. 
communities, there have not been want-| It is the division of industrial pursuits 
ing demagogues, whos for the purpose of | and the organization of different classes 
ingratiating themselves among the hus-|to act co-operatively with each other 
bandmen, have unduly exalted their} which has enabled modern civilization to 
calling on the one hand, and have spoken | place so many comforts within the reach 
in detraction of all other classes of so- | of the poorest in the land—our very poor- 
ciety. The casé of the farmer age siicte titans to-day containing more solid com- 
government and _ society is, moreover, | forts, and even articles of luxury, than 
embodied in the popular catchword, the abodes of the Saxon nobility of the 
which has been thoughtlessly repeated} tenth century. Unfounded and indis- 
by a thousand tongues, ‘‘The farmer!criminate accusations of idleness and 
pays for all!”’ | unproductiveness have been more par- 

It is gravely asserted that, not only all | ticularly directed by political shysters 
the expenditures of the Government, but against those classes of society that do 
the entire expenses of society, are de- | not perform manual labor, yet Liebig, 
rived solely from the farmer, and that the author of the science of agricultural 
all other classes, like so many parasites, | chemistry, has enabled the agriculturists 
fatten upon his toil. Whatever merits | of the civilized world to obtain with the 
this system of demagoguery may have, it | same expenditure of force a million times 
is not that of novelty, because the fable | more of products in a single season than 
of the revolting members against the |he could have produced if he had held 
abdomen has come down to us from the | the plow for eighty years. 
very dawn of written history. | The numberless inventions of the pres- 

It is a fact, as notorious as indisputa-| ent eraj and, for illustration, we simply 
ble, that those countries and communi-| cite the steam-engine and the threshing 
ties where the vast majority of the people |and harvesting machines, have empow- 
are solely devoted to agriculture are poor | ered the farming communities not merely 
and feeble. It is Greece and not Asia to multiply manifold their productions 
Minor that has illuminated the pathway with the same expenditure of labor, but 
of centuries; nor is it known to us for | have also enabled them.to dispose of their 
its agriculture, but for its statesmanship, |surplus produce at a profit, and to re- 
fine arts, and literature. And imperial ceive as an equivalent, therefor, such 
Rome, which has sent down the echo of | additional luxuries as they may advan- 
its name to be reverberated by centuries | tageously select. In view of these facts 
yet to come, achieved its faine, not by | it will take but the slightest reflection to 
agriculture, but by its prowess in war. ° | establish the conviction that the inventor 

Modern nations like Spain, Portugal, and man of science are bestowing bless- 
Brazil, Mexico, and the South American | ings upon mankind, though they may not 
republics, whose people are chiefly en- toil in the field, of equal value of those 
gaged in tilling the soil, do not present a/of the husbandman. 
desirable state of society. The reasons; A team has run away, and a farmer 
for this are obvious. When the husband-) who has been thrown from the wagon 
man is compelled not merely to till the has broken his limbs. A sympathising 
soil, but also to construct his own plow | crowd of neighbors gather about him, 
and the cart in which he conveys his pro-| and what is their first thought? A horse 
duce to market, and the very garments | for amessenger! Let him be swift as 
which clothe his body, his productive | Sheridan’s charger, to call a surgeon, so 
power is reduced to the minimum by the | that the mangled limbs may be set, and 
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the life saved. It istrue,in the course of 
time, when the patient is once more hale 
and hearty, he may forget to pay that sur- 
geon, and he may again rail against those 
classes of society who toil not with their 
hands, but he owes his life to that phy- 
sician’s skill, nevertheless. 

Again, death has set its seal upon the 
brow of a beloved child, and we are 
brought face to face with that awful 
chasm that lies between time and eter- 
nity. The form of the loved one is about 
to be placed beyond our sight forever. 
It is then we take counsel with the min- 
ister of the Gospel, the representative of 
that Word which in that solemn hour, 
procla ims: ‘‘I am the life and the resur- 
rection.’? Then the minister is needed, 
though he may be scoffed at in times of 
prosperity and health. 

What can crude toil achieve when per- 
formed by a man of ignorance? Did not 
the system of slavery impoverish the land 
in which that ignorant labor was em- 
ployed? Can the farmer do without the 
teacher? Can he see his little ones grow 
up unable to plan and calculate, and to 
invest with profit the proceeds of their 
labor? Then we must have the teacher; 
and we ean not have him with the requi- 
site competence and ability unless we es- 
tablish the university and the seminary. 

We care not how much the farmer may 
toilin his field, or how hard the mechanic 
may labor in his shop, if the laws do not 
protect and guarantee to him the pro- 
ceeds of his labor, his industry has been 
in vain. Thus, for the security of our 
civil and political rights the science of 
jurisprudence is all essential, and the law- 
yer, not the pettifogger, but the real jurist, 
is a necessary, useful, and beneficial mem- 
ber of civilized society. 

The newspaper which announces the 
state of the markets, and gives informa- 
tion of drouths and floods, so that the 
farmer may be enabled to secure the full 
advantage of the times, is also essential. 
A family paper, which is the herald of 
both joy and sorrow, and which, by in- 
structing the youth, keeps them out of 
bad society, is paying its way a thousand 
fold. We venture to assert that no fam- 





ily can either become or remain pros- 
perous that is deprived of its newspaper. 
Real estate, and all other description 
of property would depreciate if an or- 
ganized county should permit its local 
papers to languish or to die. In fact, we 
know of no class of men who pay their 
way so fully asthe conductors of the five 
thousand local weekly journals in the 
United States. 

Powerful nations alone are respected. 
What makes it more desirable to bea 
citizen of the United States than a cit- 
izen of Mexico or Venezuela? It is be- 





cause the American citizen is a member 
of a Republic of 40,000,000 of intelligent 
|; men, who know their rights, and, know- 
| ing them, dare maintain them. Without 
a military and naval power we would be 
at the mercy of other nations, to be plun- 
dered and ravaged. Quite recently our 
flag was insulted, American citizens 
were shot without due process of law, 
and at once the entire people looked to 
its army and navy to right this insult. 
Thus, scientifically-trained army and 
|navy officers, withschools of military 
| science, are as essential to the welfare of 
|the farmer as the farmer is to these in- 
| stitutions. 

Then there is the miner, who toils in 
the bowels of the earth, far remote from 
the genial light of the sun, in the damp, 
cold atmosphere of thedeep. Iron, coal, 
and copper are the results of this hard 
labor and of the engineering skill which 
makes mining possible. Does any one 
pretend that the farmer without the iron 
plow or without the iron machine could 
work to any advantage? 

All persons necessarily engaged in the 
transportation of produce and goods— 
the engineer that is in charge of the lo- 
comotive, as well as the telegraph opera- 
tor that announces that the way is clear, 
are as essential to the achievements 
and comforts of society as the farmer. 





divisions of society are numerically well 
adjusted, nor that the members thereof 
are alike useful. Thereare poor lawyers 
and doctors, as well as poor farmers; but 
the classes themselves are essential to 





We do not claim that all these grand: 
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the attainment of the highest degree of 
comfort, because it is this organization 
of forces which enables the least expen- 
diture of labor to obtain the greatest 
amount of results. 





Agriculturists are necessary somewhere 
in the world, but they are not essential | 
to any one country thereof. England to- | 


ing to their doors their goods and pro- 
ducts at the cheapest rates. Why, then, 
should we not all co-operate to think 
out the best possible way? 

Another system of denunciation has 
been practiced against what is called the 
“middle-man.”? Far be it from us to say 
‘that the co- operative association of 


day, by setting its millions of “spindles | farmers for the purpose of importing a 
at work, and its thousands af steam-en- | particular article may not be pecuniarily 
gines, that toil with the concentrated | advantageous, and that the experiment 
power of millions of human hands, and | Should not be tried, though hitherto 
which is importing a moiety of its food | | nearly all similar associations have 
even now, can exist, if it continues to! proved in the course of time to be fail- 
have the markets of the world for its! ures, on account of the rapacity of the 
manufactures, without any agriculture |agents employed. Let this experiment 
at all. Its miners and manufacturers | be fully tried, and if it is successful so 
can set to work the farmers in Hungary, | much the better; but the indiscriminate 
Turkey, and China,and in the furthest | denunciation of retail merchants, and 
corners of the globe, to supply them with | other classes of mercantile men, is wholly 
the raw products of grain and meat. As! uncalled for. 
long as English manufacturers: can sup- | Suppose the farmers of a particular 
ply the peoples of these countries with | county could organize a system by which 
the manufactures of iron, cotton, and|asingle store should supply them with 
wool to advantage, its future is assured, | all the dry goods, drugs, medicines, hard- 
though not a bushel of grain grows with- | ware, machinery, and, in fact, with all 
in its boundaries. /articles now furnished by twenty estab- 
In our seaboard cities this same class | lishments. If this single establishment 


of agitators that in the country tell the 
farmer ‘the pays for all”? make similar 
assertions to the working man. In) 


were tosupercede the others it would drive 


| away the doctor, the minister, the me- 


chanic, and the laborer, and reduce a city 


France, and particularly in Paris, this | of five thousand inhabitants to perhaps 
long-continued agitation has produced | twenty families. What would the farmer 
its legitimate fruit in the Commune re-| gain? Suppose he should get his goods 
volt, and the world ought to be thankful | twenty-five per cent. cheaper, he would 
to France that it has given an exhibition | still be the loser. And why? Where 
of the ruin and devastation which doc-| will he have his market for wood, fruit, 
trines like these bring to the populace. | vegetables, butter, eggs, and other per- 

Let every citizen who has the welfdre | ishable produce? A sample of this sys- 
of the country at heart, and especially | tem can be seen in the South, where the 
every intelligent agriculturalist—and the | large planters, used to import every- 
American farmers as a class possess rare| thing from the city directly, and 
good sense and judgment—set his face | where for any miles not a village can 
like a rock against these base attempts ‘be found. What is land worth in those 
to excite hostility and jealousy between | regions twenty miles from any place? 
the different classes of cizilized society. Not more than three dollars, instead of 

We take it that every man in this | fifty or one hundred dollars, which land 
broad land who is not directly pecuni-| is now bringing in Wisconsin, Mich- 
arily interested ina particular railway, | igan and Iowa. The first question which 
is in favor of cheap transportation. We | @ purchaser asks when trying to invest 
take it that the masses of citizens of all | is, How far is the land from the nearest 
classes are in favor of any measure| town? Ifthe farmers should succeed in 
which promises to result in the convey- | destroying these villages they would be 
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as wise as the planter at Jamestown, 
Va., who refused to sell a single acre to 
a company that proposed to build a city 
there, because unruly boys would rob his 
orchards! 

When the skilled mechanics are driven 
away to seek employment in the cities, 
will the farmer find it profitable to send 
his machine or wagon five hundred miles 
to a large city to be mended? Will he 
find it of advantage, in case he wishes to 
build a house, to import the masons, plas- 
terers, and painters? If this system of 
concentration in large cities at the ex- 
pense of the village population could pre- 
vail, the farmer would be the severest suf- 
ferer in the end, and be more than ever in 


lthe hands of large moneyed corpora- 
| tions. We confidently look forward to the 
| day when the sober second thought will 
| prevail with the farmers inside and out- 
side of the granges, and that at no dis- 
| tant date they will visit with just indig- 
nation those political tricksters, who, for 
partisan ends, have endeavored to array 
‘them against their brothers in other 
| walks of life, who are passengers in the 
|same ship of state and bound for the 
| same destiny in the future. Peace and 
| good-will toward all can remedy many 
| evils and make tolerable those that can 
not be cured, but strife, hatred, and 
| jealousy can only increase discontent 
‘and bring disaster upon the entire nation. 














GOVERNOR JOHN ADAMS DIX. 


Under every human government pro- 
fessing to be free two classes of men 
will be likely to rise into prominence— 
patriotsand demagogues. These classes 
must always antagonize. The stability 
and prosperity of a nation depend on 
the success with which the former are 
able to excel the latter in‘ holding the 
affection and confidence of the people. 
The patriot seeks the good of his whole 


country ; the demagogue seeks only his | 


own advancement. The patriot often 
sacrifices his personal interests to eon- 
victions of public duty , the demagogue 
never prefers the public good togvhat he 
deems his own interest. The patriot 
stands uncontaminated in the midst of 
party strife; the dernagogue thrives by 
tomenting it. The patriot values party 
only for its use to the common welfare ; 
the demagogue lusts for it as a means of 
selfish aggrandizement. The patriot 
accepts office to minister to the general 
virtue and happiness; the demagogue 
schemes for it as the shortest path to 
undeserved emoluments. 

The subject of this sketch is an emi- 
nent example of patriotism. Already 
beyond the allotted age of man, he is yet 
vigorous and hale, his strength unabated 
and his eye undimmed. Though time 
and private sorrow have silvered over 


his head he yet stands erect and walks 
asa prince among men. Ina long and 
busy life, in positions often of arduous 
labor and high responsibility, he has 
borne himself without a shadow upon 
his fair fame, which has grown brighter 
‘with succeeding years. Often assigned 
{to tasks of great ditticulty and delicacy, 
he has thus far never been found want- 
ing. 

John Adams Dix was born in Bos- 
cawen, New Hampshire, July 24, 1798. 
He was a student in the academies of 
Salisbury and Exeter, and spent a year 
ina French collegeat Montreal. Though 
appointed a cadet at West Point 1 1812 
he chose to enter at once upon the tield, 
‘and was made an ensign in the army of 
the frontier at the beginning of the war 
then commencing with Great Britain, 
The next year he was appointed an en- 
gineer in the 14th regular infantry, and 
was also acting adjutant of an indepen- 
‘dent battalion. The succeeding year he 
/ Was promoted to a second lieutenancy. 
| After the close of the war he continued 
“his military training, at the same time 
|pursuing the study of the law. In 1818 


he was made first heutenant of artillery, 
and the following year he was appointed 
aid-de-camp to Major General Brown, 
then commander-in-chief of the army, 
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In 1825 he was made eaptain of artillery. 
His health now requiring relaxation he 
visited Cuba and traveled extensively in 
Europe. On his return from abroad he 
fixed his residence in Cooperstown, New 
York, and, resigning his place in the 
army, took up the profession of the law. 
Here he founded his family, enjoying 
the delights of that domestic repose of 
which the military profession so often 
deprives its devotees. About this time 
he became identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, in its pure and palmy days, 
and turned his attention to the political 
questions of the country. In 1830 he was 
appointed by Governor Throop Adjutant 
General of the State, and in 1833 he was 


. chosen Secretary of State for the State 


of New York, becoming ez officio super. 
intendent of common schools, a regent 
of the State University, a member of 
the canal board, and one of the commis- 
sioners of the canal fund. Thus he was 
brought into responsible connection with 
the vast works of internal improvement 
then progressing in the Empire State. 
While holding these positions the en- 
largement of the Erie canal was com- 
menced. Two other new canals were 
in course of construction, and the wide 
system of railroads now covering the 
State with its network was just starting 
into existence. 

In 1842 he was elected member of the 
Assembly for the county of Albany. He 
subsequently visited Europe a second 
time, and on his return he was chosen, 
in 1845, to fill the unexpired term of Silas 
Wright in the Senate of the United 
States. It was a day of great national 
excitement. The mighty spirits of that 
period of the Republic were in their full 
tide of prosperity and influence. He 
mingled with them as the peer of the 
highest. The Oregon boundary ques- 
tion, the admission of Texas, the Mexi- 
can war, and the power of slavery in the 
Territories were the absorbing questions 
of the day. The old Whig party then 
struggled in vain against the measures 
of the Democracy, which seemed to 
Sweep the country like an overflowing 
tide. 
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While in the Senate he was chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and an 
influential member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. He initiated a bill for 
reciprocal freedom of trade with the Brit- 
ish Provinces, the substance of which 
six years later became alaw. Heframed 
the act defining the duties and reducing 
the salaries of officers of customs in the 
large ports. He advocated with great 
power the American claim upon the Ore- 
gon boundary question, and was the ex- 
ponent of the freesoil sentiment, which 
then divided the Democracy of the North 
on the subject of slavery. These divi- 
sions in the political party of his own 
State made his return to the Senate im- 
possible, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Seward in 1849-50. 

Having taken an active part in the 
Presidential canvass of 1852, which re- 
sulted in the election of General Pierce, 
he was offered a seat in his Cabinet as 
Secretary of State, but owing to compli- 
cations that immediately arose he 
promptly declined the honor in favor of 
Mr. Marcy. In 18538 he accepted for a 
short time, in New York city, the posi- 
tion of Assistant United States Treas- 


‘urer, but soon relinquished it that he 


might give his time and attention to the 
management of a large estate, to travel 
and study, and to literary and profes- 
sional pursuits. In 1860 President Bu- 
chanan appointed him postmaster for 
the city of New York. And when, in 
the winter of 1860-61, the black cloud of 
secession rising in the South began to 
spread out its fearful pall over the firma- 
ment of the Union, Buchanan, deserted 
by his Southern friends and appalled by 
a situation to which he was wholly un- 
equal, was suddenly compelled to fill the 
vacancies which had been made by the 
resignation of the Cabinet traitors, 
Floyd, Cobb, and Thompson, and in his 
despair, fortunately for the country, he 
fell upon three master-spirits, who, in 
those days of darkness and dismay, seized 
the helm of the vessel from the hands of 
the drivelling pilot and turned it away 
from utter and immediate shipwreck. 
Can the country ever forget the names 
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of those three heroes—Dix, Holt, and 
Stanton ? 

it was while he held the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury in those frightful hours, 
when the national ruin seemed inevita- 
ble, that tidings came from the distant 
fevered coast of the Southern Gulf, by 
the special agent of the Government, 
bearing the proof of treason, and telling 
of the refusal of Captain Bushwood to 
obey instructions, and of the contempt 
‘*for the Stars and Stripes”? which was 
evident on every hand—then it was 
that the indignation of the noble Secre- 
tary burst forth, and the lightnings 
flashed back the order, “‘If any man at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot!”’ 

And so these three men held the Gov- 
ernment from actually falling in pieces 
for three long dreary months, while 
Buchanan sat paralyzed, snivelling like a 
child, and crooning out the boding fan- 
tasy, ‘*IT have been the last President of 
the United States !”’ 

Lincoln came in, and the wer began. 
Dix retired from the Cabinet, but only 
to exert his great abilities in other ways 
for his country’s cause. He soon there- 
after made a great and effective Union 
speech in Union Square, in New York 
city, and being appointed successively 
brigadier genera] and major general of 
volunteers, he eontributed> largely to 
give moral tone and direction to the 
grand uprising of the patriotism of the 
North. He was stationed at Baltimore, 
which had just been disgraced by one of 
the foulest deeds that can blot a city’s 
fame. The region was in a precarious 
condition from the swarming multitudes 
of secret or open foes, with which the 
State of Maryland was rife. But his 
eagle glance saw all in the first flash, 
and he proved once more his military 
genius by a strategic movement, which 
soon overawed the demon of rebellion 
and released the State from the untold 
horrors which its secession would have 
entailed ! 

He was next transferred to Fortress 
Monroe, where again, in 1863, he was 
distinguished by exploiting some of the 





most important movements of the war, 
which carried consternation into the 
rebel camps and filled the rebel Presi- 
dent with the utmost alarm for the 
safety of the rebel capital! 

At length he was transferred to the 
Department of the East, where, in 1864, 
his general order, in relation to rebel 
refugees crossing the lines from Canada 
to vote in the Presidential election of 
that year, was full of the foresight and 
the courage of a master mind. , 

Soon after resigning for the second 
time his commission in the army, he be- 
came associated with some of the best 
men of the War Democracy, and added 
his great weight to their counsels and 
their efforts during that unparalleled 
canvass which resulted in the reélection 
of Mr. Lincoln. 

In 1865 he was president of the court- 
martial sitting in New York which con- 
victed Beall and Kennedy ‘‘as spies, 
conspirators, and incendiaries,’”? and 
consigned them to the just punishment 
of their crimes. 

In August, 1866, he was made chair- 
man of the National Union Convention 
held in Philadelphia, which, under all 
the circumstances, was one of the grand- 
est exhibitions of national patriotism 
that has ever been witnessed in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Here the heroes 
of the war met to reaffirm the principles 
which had been so newly consecrated by 
the life and treasure of the nation. 
And here it was that Frederick Doug- 
lass appeared for the first time on the 
platform of a great national political 
party to give voice to those inspirations 
of liberty and civil rights which are the 
most noble birthright of human na- 
ture. 

In that same year General Dix was ap- 
pointed Minister to France and present- 
ed his credentials to the French Empe- 
ror in the January following. Here he 
remained till succeeded by Minister 
Washburne in 1869. In thisdistinguished 
position, as in every other held by him, he 
won new laurels and reflected upon his 
country only a brighter luster and a 
brighter renown. 
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After his return from France he did | 
not hesitate to enter upon a work which | 
if less conspicuous was not less impera- | 
tive for the conservation of common | 
probity in the business affairs of men. 

The hideous swindles and corruptions | 
of the Erie Railroad Ring had come to | 
such a pitch of enormity that some- 
thing was absolately necessary to stay 
the tide of rascality which was over- 
whelming all business transactions and 
threatening to burry beneath it the com- 
mon decencies of life. In this emer- 
gency, by one of those turns of fortune 
by which nature makes compensation 
for the evils of society, General Dix was 
elected to the presidency of this corpora- 
tion. It was not long thereafter when 
the frauds and dishonesties of that foun- 
tain of iniquity were dragged forth into 
the light and the rescue of the road from 
the leprosy that was cousuming it be- 
caine assured. 

It was while engaged in these laudable 
endeavors ‘that General Dix, without 
desire and against his most earnest pex- 
sonal wishes, was called to be the stand- 
ard-bearer of the New York Republi- 
cans in the late contest which united in 
one common fate the State and national 
electious. Once more he yielded to the 
pressing demands of duty, and once 
more he bore the battle-flag of the old Re- 
publican principles onto the gallant fight. 
His wemorable letter of July 27, 1872, 
was the trumpet call toarms. The re- 
sult showed that he was strongest where 
he was best known, among his old neigh- 
bors and friends, and throughout the 
entire State his vote led that of General 
Grant, exceeding it in Kings county by 
about 5,000. 

He was inaugurated Governor of the 
State of New York January 1, 1873, 
when his first message was delivered tu 
the Legislature at Albany. It isa splen- 
did document, having the impress of a 
master mind, setting forth not only the 
details of the present situation in thht 
State, but reaffirming all the noble prin- 
ciples to which his life-long labors have 
been devoted. 





About twelve months of his guberna- 


torial term have transpired, and yet 
within this time he has been called to 
illustrate once again, we will not say the 
Roman firmness, but rather the Ciris- 
tian majesty of his consistent faith, and 
the unswerving justice of his official 
character. 

A wretched young man in the State of 
New York, deaf to every consideration 
that ought to influence a human being, 
becomes maudlin through excess of 
drink, insults two ladies in a street car, 
and then deliberately mnsurders their pro- 
tector. Heis tried and convicted and 
condemned to death. Then, for nearly 
two years, the mawkish sympathy for the 
criminal, now so fashionable in every 
quarter, not even excepting the Chris- 
tian pulpit, runs riot through the com- 
munity. Every effort is made, every 
appliance is used. Every element of pri- 
vate and public influence, headed by 
learned judges and eminent divines, 
until, it is said, even the widow of the 
murdered man comes to plead for the 
murderer’s respite. The Governor holds 
in his hands the criminal’slife. He has 
himself just been bowed under the heavy 
loss of a well-beloved son. But he re- 
members that he is the civil magistrate 
of a powerful State. He knows that 
mercy to the offender is cruelty to the 
entire people over whom he is called to 
rule. He calmly surveys the case. He 
sees no ground for clemency which might 
not always be proposed. He rejects the 
appeal, and gives the offender to the jus- 
tice of thelaw. This, in our view, while 
it is one of the latest, is at the same time 
one of the grandest acts of his long and 
well-spent day. 

When this example shall be more rig- 
orously followed human life will be more 
secure. 





ADVERTISEMENTS ON POSTAGE 
Srames.—Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Barber, in reply to a gentleman 
of New York, whether he would be per- 
mitted to use his name on _ postage 
stamps, states that the Department will 
not accept in payment of postage stamps 
that have been defaced. 
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It requires no very deep penetration | violent but shortsighted opposition on ‘ 
into the public sentiment of the age tothe part of some of our own statesmen, we 
discover a general tendency toward the; doubled our territory and gave us the o! 
confederation of contiguous territory | vast area now occupied by the States of (t 
under systems of central and harmoni-| Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, ft 
ous government. In Europe the suc-|} Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, and 
cessful consolidation of the German | the Territories of Idaho, part of Dakota, el 
States bas made that hitherto divided | and all of what is known as the Indian s} 
country one of the strongest and most! Territory. The purchase of Florida from 
progressive Powers among the nations | Spain, in 1819, gave us an unbroken ter- a 
of that continent. Consolidation in | ritory from Maine to Texas. Subsequent fe 
Russia, and with it the granting of lib- | purchases, from 1845 to 1854, put the t] 
erty to an immense slave poputation, | United StatesGovernment in possession A 
has given tothat country a prestige never | of the area of the present States of Texas, - 
before possessed, and which promises ; Nevada, and Oregon, with the Territo- n 
important benefits to its vast human |riesof Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, to 
family. which, with Washington Territory and 
The division of the continent of Eu-| the more recent purchase of Alaska, hn 
rope into petty | rovinces has always re-| gives us dominion from sea to sea and a OU 
tarded tne progress of civilization by the | Pacific frontage of over 1,500 miles in th 
demand which it created for vast stand- | extent, with the still more recent pos- ” 
ing armies and navies, and the conse- | session of the island of San Juan, com- ti 
quent taxes and drafts for military ser- | manding the straits of Fuca, between po 
vice imposed upon the people. These} Vancouver and Washington Territory. es 
facts aud the growing desire for cheaper |Such a rapid and vast accumulation of th 
and more popular government are among jterritory under one Government by pe 
the motives which have and still are} peaceable purchase and voluntary ac- | fe 
strengthening the spirit of consolidation quisition has no approximation parallel | by 
in the Old World, under the facilities | in the history of the world ; and we are ur 
afforded by modern invention in the |led to the conclusion of attributing it to | }y 
more rapid transaction of business| the purpose and power of a higher au- cit 
through the agencies of steam and elec- | thority than that of man, in which he is, ow 
tricity. ‘however, the obedient instrumentality. an 
In America the same spirit prevails.| What was there it. the mere sugges- ve 
In fact, such has been the experience in|tion of Mr. Monroe to perpetuate his ter 
the United States since the foundation | words if the theory of ‘* manifest des- tel 
of the Government ; and the success that | tiny ” is not controlled by a higher au- dau 
has attended that policy up to the pres- | thority? In fact, the thought itself did cie 
ent time would seem to indicate an over- | not originate with Mr. Monroe, but came int 
ruling Providence at work, with agrand | from Europe, the source of our own wil 
purpose to accomplish, almost as clearly | origin. Saysan English author, and a cla 
as Divine guidance was manifested in} personal friend of the writer, ‘ The ae 
the restoration of the Hebrew ee doctrine had its origin in this pri 
from Egypt and its enlargement in the | wise: When the allied Powers, known vie 
promised land of Palestine. jas the Holy Alliance, had restored to Opt 
; The thirteen original States were con-|the throne of Spain that Ferdinand ie 
H fined to a territory not larger than the | whom the people had ejected from it, the 
ty island of Cuba duplicated. The peace- | Mr. Canning, then one of the master pos 
if able purchase of Louisiana from the | spirits of the British ministry, gave the the 
Frenci Government in 1812, against a | United States Government a hint of.the om 
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possibility of an attempt being made to 
restore to Spain those American colonies 
which had then become independent of 
her. Mr. Canning thought a ‘ moral de- 
monstraticn ? might be made with ‘ less 
offense and no less efficiency’ from this 


(the American) side of the Atlantic than | 


from the other.” 

Thus prompted, Mr. Monroe in his 
eloquent address to Congress’ in 1823, 
spoke as follows : 


“The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in 
favor of the liberty and happingss of 
their fellow-men on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In the wars of the European 
Powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, 
nor does it comport with our policy so 
to do. 

‘“*It is only when our rights are in- 
vaded or seriously menaced that we re- 
sent injuries or make preparations for 
our defense. With the movements in 
this hemisphere we are of necessity 
more immediately connected, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The 
political system of the allied Powers is 
essentially different in this respect from 
that of America. This difference pro- 
ceeds from that which exists in their re- 
spective Governments. And to the de- 
fense of ourown, which has been achieved 
by the loss of so much blood and treas- 
ure, and matured by the wisdom of our 
most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled feli- 
city, this whole nation is devoted. We 


owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the | 


amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to de- 
clare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 

‘** With existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European Power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have de- 
clared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interpusition for the purpose of 


| we have adhered and shall continue to 
|adhere, provided no ehange shall occur 
‘which, in the judgment of the compe- 
tent authority of this Government, shall 
| Inake a corresponding change on the 
part of the United States indispensable 
_ to their security.” 

Here. in the clear and forcible lan- 
| guage of Mr. Monroe, we have the enun- 
Ciation of the ** Monroe doctrine,’’ which 
from the hour of its utterance, if not be- 
| fore, and down to the present time, has 
been accepted as the Government policy 
of the United States by each and every 
political party that has had a prominent 
‘existence. Closely allied to this policy, 
and equally popular, is the thought that 
‘the happy influences of the American 
| Government may be extended, from time 
| to time, to contiguous territories. As 
evidence of this fact we make a brief 
quotation from the last annual message 
of President Johnson, and one a'so from 
the second inaugural address of Presi- 
dent Grant. Mr. Johnson says: 

| ‘While the United States have on all 
} occasions professed a decided unwilling- 
ness that any part of this continent, or 
‘of its adjacent islands, shall be made a 
theater for a new establishment of mon- 
‘archical power, too little has been done 
by the United States, on the other hand, 
'to attach the communities by which we 
| are surrounded to our own country, or to 
|lend even a moral support to the efforts 
| they are so constantly making to secure 
| republican institutions for themselves, 
ss Ti has I have on no oceasion lent 
'support or toleration to unlawful expe- 
‘ditions set on foot upon the plea of re- 
|publican propagandism, or of national 
extension or aggrandizement. The ne- 
, cessity, however, of repressing such un- 
‘lawful movements clearly indicates the 
iduty which rests upon us of adapting 
our legislative action as the new circum- 
stances of a decline of European mon- 
archical power and influences render 
'necessary. * * * * JT amaware that 
upon the question of further extending 
our possessions it is apprehended by 
/some that our political system can not 
be successfully applied to an area more 


oppressing them, or controlling in any! extended than our continent, but the 
other manner their destiny, by any Eu-/ conviction is rapidly gaining ground in 
ropean Power, in any other light than‘as the American mind that, with the in- 
the manifestation of an unfriendly dis-| creased facilities for intercommuuica- 
position toward the United States. In tion between all portions of the earth, 
the war between those newGovernments | the principles of free government, as 
and Spain we declared our neutrality at | embraced in our Constitution, faithfully 
the time of their recognition, and to this | maintained and carried out, would prove 
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of sufficient strength and breadth to!the colony, officials from England ex: | 


comprehend within their scope avd in- 
fluence all the civilized nations of the 
world.” 

President Grant, in his last inaugural 
address, said: 

“While I hold my present oflice the 
subject of the acquisition of territory 
must have the support of the people be- 
fore [ will recommend any proposition 
looking to such action.” 

This is right, and fully in accordance 
with the spirit of our institutions. But 
he significantly adds: 

**[ do not share in the apprehension 
held by many as to the danger of the 
Government becoming weakened and 
destroyed by reason of the extension of 
territory. * * * Commerce, edu- 
cation, and rapid transit of thought and 
matter by telegraph and steam have 
changed all this. Rather do I believe 
that our Great Maker is preparing the 
world in his own good time to become 
one nation, speaking one language, and 
when armies and navies will be no longer 
required.”’ 


But those great strides are not achieve- 
ments for the present generation, though 
our successors may be called upon to as- 
sist in solving the problem here indi- 
cated. Nearer home, however, the work 
is now going on, as it has been since the 
foundation of the Government, and it is 
to this the attention of the people and 
the Administration is more immediately 
directed. 

In the Dominion of Canada, as well as 
among the people of the United States, 
the grand idea of political union of those 
two sectious of the continent has long 
been contemplated, and never more 
seriously than within the last few years. 

Forty years ago Jotham Blanchard, 
then one of the most prominent states- 
men in Nova Scotia, wrote and spoke in 
favor of the advantages of union. In 
1849 an annexation manifesto was sent 
from Canada to England by gentlemen 
of influence and high standing, and the 
British sovereign was asked by petition 
to allow Canada to withdraw from its 
connection with Great Britain and unite 
with the American Republic. At alater 
period the little colony in British Co- 
lumbia sent a petition to the Queen of 
England, signed by the leading men of 





cepted, in which they use the following 
| language: 

| ‘* Having severed theties which bound 
| US to our country, and abandoned the 
most sacred associations of our homes, 
and having borne hardships and suffer- 


lings innumerable, we find ourselves, af- 


ter years of labor and tuil, poorer than 
when we arrived, disheartened at the 
gloomy prospects of our future, and ap- 
prehensive for the welfare of our fami- 
lies. 

‘* We are almost entirely dependent on 


are subject to heavy duties on arrival in 
the colony; while, on the other hand, 
our few exports are subject to such re- 
strictive burdens Ly the United States 
tariff as almost to warrant exclusion. 

‘* Unfavorable comparisons are con- 
tinually made between the colony and 
the neighboring American Territories ; 
and we have lost many of our best citi- 
zens, who have found permanent homes 
in the United States. Our white popu- 
lation, which numbered 20,000 souls 
three years ago, scarcely now amounts 
to 8,000. 


from England, a direct British steam 
line with Panama, a cheap systein of 


the depression under which we suffer, 
and the means most acceptable to the 
largest number of the British people of 
the colony, we pray that your Majesty 
will cause such steps to be taken as your 
Majesty in your wisdom will deem pro- 
per for the speedy transfer of the colony 
of British Columbia to the United 
States ; and should the prayers of your 
petitioners be granted they, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray,’’ &c. 

In Canada the feeling in favor of a 
union with the American Republic is 
freely discussed and has many advocates, 
Quite a number of pamphlets, support- 
ing the measure, have been published 
in the English and French languages in 
Montreal and Quebec ; and union meet- 
ings have been called in those cities, the 
audiences at some of them numbering, 
by careful estimations, about 5,000 per- 
sons. In Ontario the union sentiment 
is very general, and its advocates in- 
clude many of the most energetic states- 
men, merchants, and farmers in the 
province. A prominent gentleman in 





Ontario, of great intelligence, with a 


the neighboring portions of the United | 
States for the necessaries of life, which | 


**Unless we can obtain population 


government, and an overland route from | 
Canada, as the only feasible solution of | 


: 
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large business experience, in a recent 
letter to an Official in Washington, says: 

*QOur connection with the mother 
country has never ceased to be, com- 
mercially, a misfortune, a barrier to our 
progress. Jt prevents the development of 
our resources, and will continue to do so 
until we establish a protective tariff. These 
views are not exceptional among our 
legislators and better-intormed men ; but 
the masses, perhaps, do not comprehend 
the great benefits to be derived from 
such a policy.” 

In the maritime provinces the union 
sentiment is, perhaps, more general and 
intense than it is in any other portion of 
the Dominion. A very able pamphlet 
on the subject of a political union with 
the United States was published in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, and one also in St. 
John, Nova Scotia, while a very layge 
proportion of the newspaper press is ad- 
vocating the measure, either directly or 
indirectly. Myr. Lawson, the editor and 
proprietor of the Yarmouth (Nova Sco- 
tia) Herald. a gentleman who is always 
scrupulously exact in all his editorial 
statements, published the following after 
returning from a trip to Montreal: 

“During the passage on the steamer 
from St. John to Portland we heard sev- 
eral groups of passengers earnestly dis- 
cussing Confederation, Independence, 
and Annexation. We judged from their 
remarks that the annexation sentiment 
Was quite as strong in other parts of 
Nova Scotiaand in New Brunswick gen- 
erally as it is in Yarmouth. Prince 
Edward Island was represented as being 
four-fifths in favor of annexation. A 
New Brunswick M. P. P. told us that 
Confederation had now few advocates in 
his part of the Province; that its former 
supporters were disappointed at its re- 
sults, and considered it a mistake and a 
failure; that all were discontented with 
the existing order of things and desired 
a change, some advocating independence 
and others annexation.”’ 

The Hon. Alexander Monro, of New 
Brunswick, in a trochwre of over fifty 
pages on ‘*Union with the United 
States,” says: ‘‘ At present the desire 
for annexation is prevalent throughout} s 
these colonies. In the lower provinces 
where much dissatisfaction exists with 
reference to confederation and the legis- 
lation at Ottawa, a large part of the 





people are 1n favor of a union with the 
Republic.” 

The author of a pamphlet published 
in Nova Scotia on ‘“‘Annexation to the 
United States, &c., by one of the peo- 
ple,’”? sums up an array of powerful ar- 
gument in favor of the measure, with 
the following assertion: ‘‘ We have ad- 
duced enough to show that neither with 
England, as under former rule, nor with 
Canada, under present rule, is it to our 
advantage to be united. The incubus 
upon us has been a government at too 
wide a distance from us, an aim unfixed 
as to the future, our sympathies and in- 
terests divided, and a destiny to us al- 
together dark and uncertain. The 
desirability of permanent connection 
with the United States does not admit 
of a doubt.” 

The response to those sentiments in 
the United States is cordial and em- 
phatic. As embodying the popular feel- 
ing here, on this important question, we 
quote the words of the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, uttered recently in a speech at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Says that 
distinguished statesman: 

‘*The United States can never be in- 
different to Canada, nor to the other 
British Provinces, near neighbors and 
kindred. It is well known historically 
that even before the Declaration of In- 
dependence our fathers hoped that Can- 
ada would take part with them. Wash- 
ington was strong in this hope; so was 
Franklin. ; 

‘The Continental Congress. by solemn 
resolution, invited Canada, and then ap- 
pointed a commission, with Benjamin 
Franklin at its head, ‘to form a union 
between the Colonies and the people of 
Canada.’ In the careful instructions, 
which were signed in behalf of Congress 
by John Hancock, President, tle Coim- 
missioners are, among other things, en- 
joined to remind the Canadians that ‘it 
is our earnest desire to adopt them into 
the Union as a sister colony and to se- 
cure the same general system of mild 
and equitable laws for them and our- 
selves, with only such local differences 
as may be agreeable to each colony re- 
spectively;’ and further, that, in the 
opinion of the Continental Congress, 
‘their interest and ours are inseparably 
united.’ (American Archives, Vol. V,p. 
412, 4th Series.) Long ago the great Con- 
tinental Congress passed away. Long 
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ago the great Commissioner rested from 
his labors. But the invitation survives 
not only in the archives of our history. 
but in all American hearts, continuing | 
as when first issued, believing, as we do, | 
but such a union in the fulness of time, 
with the good will of the mother coun- 
try and the accord of both parties, must 
be the harbinger of infinite good. Nor 
do I doubt that this will be accomplished. | 
Such a union was clearly foreseen by the 
late Richard Cobden, who, in a letter to 
myself, bearing date London, 7th No- 





vember, 1849, wrote: ‘I agree with you 
that nature has decided that Canada and | 
the United States must become one for | 
all purposes ‘of inter-communication. 
Whether they also shall be united in the) 
same Federal Government must depend | 
upon the two parties to the union. I} 
can assure you that there will be no! 
repetition of the policy of 1776 on our) 
part to prevent our North American | 
Colonies from pursuing their interests | 
in their own way. If the people of Can- 
ada are tolerably unanimous in wishing 
to sever the very slight thread which 
now binds them to this country, I see | 
no reason why, if good faith and ordi- 
nary temper be observed, it should not 
be done amicably.’ Nearly twenty years 
have passed since these prophetic words, 
and enough has already taken place to | 
give assurance of therest. Reciprocity, | 
which is so often desired on both sides, | 
will be transfigured in union, while our | 
Plural Unit is strengthened and ex-| 
tended. 
‘**The end is certain; nor shall we wait | 
long for its mighty fulfillment. Its be- | 
ginning is the establishment of peace at | 
home, through which the national unity | 
shall become manifest. This is the first | 
step. The rest will follow. In the pro-| 
cession of events it is now at hand, and 
he is blind who does not discern it. | 
From the frozen sea to the tepid waters 
of the Mexican Gulf, from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific, the whole vast continent— 
smiling with outstretched prairies where 
the coal-fields below vie with the infinite | 
corn-fields above—teeming with iron, | 
copper, silver, and gold—filling fast with | 
a free people to whom the telegraph and } 
steam are constant servants—breathing | 
already with schools, colleges, and libra- | 
ries—studded with inland seas where | 
fleets are sailing—the whole interlaced | 
by rivers which are highways, and 
‘poured round all old ocean’s flood’—all | 
this will be the Great Republic, one and | 
indivisible, with acommonConstitution, | 
acommon Liberty,anda commonGlory.’? | 


Turning to England, we have the 
statements of the London Times and, 





other leading journals, together with a 
number of prominent statesmen, that if 
the colonies in America desire their in- 
dependence ‘‘or even to amalgamate 
with the United States,” the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ would not lift a little finger to 
prevent it.’? The only quotation, how- 
ever, for which we have room, is from a 
speech by Mr. Bright, at Rochdale. He 
said: 

‘‘T should say that, if a man had a 
great heart within him, he would rather 
look forward to the day when, fromthe point 
of land which is habitable nearest to the 
Pole, to the shores of the Great Gulf, the 
whole of that vast continent might become 
one great confederation of States—without 
a great army, and without a great navy— 
not mixing itself up with the entangle- 
ments of European politics—without a 
custom-house inside, through the whole 
length and breadth of the territory—and 
with freedom everywhere—such a con- 
federation would afford at least some 
hope that a man is not forsaken of 
Heaven, and that the future of our race 
may be better than the past.’’ 





THEIR PROPER REPRESENTATIVE.— 
Fernando Wood, who is more identified 
than any other public man in the coun- 
try with incipient treason in the begin- 
ning of the war and vith the reign of 
municipal corruption in the city of New 
York, and who, moreover, is one of the 
chief supporters of the back pay and 
salary increase, seems to have been the 
most proper representative of the ninety- 
eight Democratic members of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives. From 
such a beginning the country can expect 
nothing else than that every scheme of 
corruption—the repayment of the cotton 
tax, the assumption of the Southern 
States debt, and all other measures de- 
signed to deplete the Treasury—will re- 
ceive their cordial support. 





———— 

Civic SERVICE—Thirty-eight appli- 
cants, of whom five were ladies, under- 
went examination recently for promo- 
tion to various grades in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


ADDITIONAL mail service has been 
ordered on the Boston, Barre, and Gar- 
diner road, from Gardiner to Winchen- 
den, Mass., a distance of ten miles. 
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SOME REMARKS ON TITLE REPORT OF PRESIDENT ELIOT 


UPON A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 





BY HON. 


T. O. HOWE. 


In the convention which framed the | 


Constitution of the United States the 
subject of a National University, was 
somewhat considered, 

The project found some warm friends 


- inthatillustrious body. It found no ene- 


miesthere. From time to time since that | 
date the measure has been discussed in | 
an intermittent, peripatetic sort of way. 

It never has received the support it de- 
served. But that fact is readily ex- 
plained. 


Until very recently the dominant. 


school in American politics has been 
one which taught that we had no nation, 


but only a congeries of States; that what | 
is called the Federal Government was | 
intended rather for ornament than for, 
use; that in our political system it sup-| 
plied about the same office which in the} 


economy of a ship is supplied by the 


figure-head; that it was expected to keep | 


its head turned constantly in the direc- 
tion the ship was sailing; look very 
pert and keep very still, while the mo- 
tions of the vessel were controlled solely 
by other 
or in the rigging; that it could do 
nothing unless expressly authorized by 
the representatives of all the States, 


agents, stationed on the deck | 


History has hitherto limited the 
|march of republics to the brief and 
ibeaten path, from liberty, through 
| wealth and luxury, on to vice and bar- 
jbarism. If any one would take an ob- 
iservation to see how far and how fast 
we have run, they can note that in our 
| first century we have made the first ob- 
‘struction to national culture. That is 
Significant. It is more significant that 
this first obstruction comes from Massa- 
'chusetts. 

When Massachusetts had already 
‘turned her back on slave-holding, she 
still, in the interest of her young but 
most ambitious commerce, insisted on 
slave trading. Has Massachusetts any 
local interest now of such transcendent 
importance as will warrant her in fling- 
ing herself across the path of the na- 
tional progress? 

Massachusetts has not yet done so. 
|The obstruction referred to was not in- 
terposed by Massachusetts. It simply 
‘came from that State. Stranger still, it 
came from Cambridge. Palestine mar- 
veled that a Savior should come out of 
| Nazareth. We must marvel that an ob- 
structionist to the cause of education 
'should come out of Harvard. 





nor even then if forbidden by the local; But the fact is that in August last the 
authority of any one of the States; that it | president of Harvard University ap- 
could not lawfully even chastise a rebel- | peared at Elmira before a national con- 
lion when the revolt was sanctioned by yention of educators to remonstrate 
the authorities of a State. |against a national university. 

Of course, while such teachings pre-| It was in August, 1787, that James 
vailed, it could hardly be expected that) Madison, not of Massachusetts, but of 
the idea of a university, to be founded | Virginia; not a professional teacher but 
and controlled by national authority | i. practical statesman, moved in conven- 
would be very generally embraced. ‘tion at Philadelphia to clothe Congress 
But even while that school prevailed) with the express power to establish such 
the project encountered no open hostility. | la university. 

That school no longer prevails. We) President Eliot called his remon- 
are now, in 1873, preparing to celebrate! strance a report. But who instructed 
the first centennial anniversary of our! him to make a report, and who advised 
national independence. And now ap- | him to make that report do not appear. 

pears for the first time an avowed enemy; He treats the subject in three parts or 
of a national university. | chapters, so to speak. The first two 
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have some value. In the first he| those which, in his opinion, it ought to 
sketches the history of the National} contain. In this regard, therefore, his 
Education Society in its connection with | labor is useful. 

the nniversity project. It is a satisfac- It is of use in another respect. He 
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tion to learn that as early as 1869, that | has unwittingly paid a high compliment | 
large and philanthropic organization, as-| to the authors of those bills, by passing | 
sembled at Trenton, N. J., quite unani- | their work with so few exceptions. The | 


mously resolved ‘‘ that a great American | friends of the measure, whoever they 
university isa leading want of American | may be, should take courage, from the 


education;” that the association has | fact that the first attempts to frame the 


ever since adhered to that declaration, 
and has done what such an association 
could do to promote the establishment 
of such a university. 


| great purpose into law has been so little 
criticised by one so competent, not to 
say so eager, for the task. 

[t is not the purpose of this notice to 








In the second chapter he proceeds to | discuss the justice of President Eliot’s 
criticise at length two several bills | criticisms. Whether, on the whole, he 
which were presented to the last Con- | exposes more defects in the bills re- 
gress, each proposing the founding of a| viewed than in the reviewer is a ques- 
university. The bills were simply pre- | tion on which men may differ. 
sented aad referred. No attempt was One of his criticisms, however, de- 
made to pass either of them. Doubtless | serves mention here. 
they were imperfect. It is the business} He objects to both bills, that they pro- 
of legislation and the work of time to | pose to locate the university in Wash- 
perfect them. It is not to be expected | ington. He reminds the country that 
that the first charter will be beyond thc | there are in it seven cities, every one of 
reach of criticism. The organic act of | which ‘‘is vastly more important to the 
Harvard itself was not. That ancient | country than Washington.’’? Doubtless. 
constitution was agreed to in the fol- | And what then? It is said that seven 
lowing words: | cities once contended for the honor of 

“The court agreed to give £400 to- | being the place where Homer was born. 
a ma or na pg co cana | The world could attend upon such a de- 

1 pe ) care, ¢ 2 y | é ; oA 
wh ge nied: ahd the lap :. bate without detriment. But if seven 
appoint whevre aud what building.” | cities had contended for the honor of be- 

On that slight foundation was started | ing the place where Homer should be 
what has since become the noble uni- | born it might have fared ill with Homer, 
versity over which President Eliot pre- | and the world might have been without 
sides. Had the statesmen of Massa-| the Illiad even untilnow. As President 
chusetts then urged the defects in that | Eliot’s aim avowedly is to prevent the 








charter, as an argument against the at- 
tempt to establish a college, we might 
never have been permitted to rejoice in 
the existence of Harvard. 
Still his criticism is not without value. 
For an obvious reason it was far from 
his purpose to indicate what provisions 
such a charter should contain. 
Otherwise we can not doubt his criti- 
cism would have possessed great value. 
But, as it happens, he could not ex- 
pose the wrong without suggesting the 
right. He could not well point out what 
provisions such a bill ought not to con- 
tain without giving a hint, at least, of 





location of a university anywhere, his 
appeal to urban jeilousies may be well 
timed. But one would hardly have ex- 
pected tue President of Harvard to bor-. 
row the tactics of town meetings in re- 
sisting a measure moved in the interest 
of education. He will remember that 
the association which he addressed had 
declared a national university to be a 
“leading want” not of any American 
city, but of American education. He will 
doubtless concede, that if the want is to 
be supplied at all the university must be 
located somewhere. He, perhaps, can be 
persuaded that if it were proposed to 
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locate such an institution anywhere else, | 
even in Boston, adversaries, with but a 
fraction of his learning or his character, | 
could have sounded the alarm to local | 


After all, it remains that if such a 
university is to be established it may as | 
well be in Washington as elsewhere. 
And there are three reasons why it should | 
be in Washington and not elsewhere: 

First. Some lawyers think that Con- | 
gress derives its authority to establish a | 
university solely from the clause which | 
gives it supreme legislative control over 
the District of Columbia, and that of | 
course it must be placed within the Dis- | 
trict or not placed anywhere. 

Second. There is in Washington ma- 
terial indispensable to a thoroughly- | 
equipped university which is not found | 
elsewhere, and cannot be provided with- 
out great expense. Of this character 
are the Observatory, the Congressional 
Library, the Bureaus of Patents, of Agri- | 
culture, and of Education, the Coast 
Survey and the Smithsonian Institute. 

Third. The Departments now collect 
a great many young men who would help 
stock the classes in the university, and 
it is confidently believed that the uni-! 
versity would soon collect thousands of | 
young men who would equip the De- 
partments better and cheaper than they 
have ever been equipped. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that 
such a university, properly endowed, 
would in two decades, if not in one, col- 
lect classes of young men who would 
perform the clerical work of the Depart- 
ments better than it has ever been done, 
aud at an annual saving of cost equal to 
the whole annual expenditure of the 
university. 

If it were resolved that a national uni- 
versity should be, and the only question 
to be settled was where it should be, these 
three considerations of themselves might 
justify the selection of Washington in- 
stead of another city. 

But the great question is, Shall the 
National Government establish a uni- 
versity ? 
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It seems strange that such a man as 


President Eliot should answer sucha 


question in the negative. The reasons 
he assigns in support of that answer 


| jealousy with as much alacrity and pos- seem stranger still. 


» sibly with as much effect as he has done. 


There are those who may think the 


'expenditure demanded by such an en- 


terprise is beyond the present ability of 


‘the National Treasury. 


President Eliot does not ee the 
| poverty of the treasury. 

There may be those who think the 
founding of such an institution is out- 
side of the constitutional authority of 


!the National Government. 


President Eliot does not plead the 
limitations of the Constitution. 

There may be those who think the 
provision already made for inteliectual 
culture is suflicient—that our schools 
are adequate to the demands of our 
scholars. 

President Eliot does not say that. 

His position is that such is not the 
duty of the Government. His language 
is: 

‘*There is then no foundation whatever 
for the assumption that it is the duty of 
our Government to establish a national 
university. ”’ bd ie Las iad 

“The general notion that a beneficent 
government should provide and coutrol 
an elaborate organization for teaching, 
just as it maintains an army, a Navy, or 
a post office, is of European origin, 
being a legitimate corollary to the theory 
of government by divine right.” 

This comes from the head of Harvard 
University, that noble outgrowth of one 
of the earliest laws ever enacted on this 
continent. The men who enacted it 
had rather conspicuously remonstrated 
against ‘‘the theory of government by 
divine right.” 

This comes from a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. That State has not been dis- 
tinguished for her attachment to ‘‘the 
theory of government by divine right.”’ 
She is rather distinguished ‘‘for an 
elaborate organization for teaching,”’ 
provided and controlled by Government, 

Does President Eliot speak for Massa- 
chusetts to-day? Alas, how very dead 
Horace Mann must be! How long is it 
since Massachusetts declared by the lips 
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of Horace Mann, that ‘‘legislators and 
rulers are responsible? In our country, 
and in our times, no man is worthy the 
honored name of statesman who does 
not include the highest practicable edu- 
cation of the people in all his plans of 
administration. He may have eloquence, 
he may have a knowledge of all history, 
diplomacy, jurisprudence, and by, them 
he might claim, in other countries, the 
elevated rank of a statesman ; but, un- 
less he speaks, plans, labors at all times 
and in all places for the culture and 
education of the whole people, he is not, 
he can not be, an American statesman.”’ 

Has the wisdom of Horace Mann be- 
come foolishness in the eyes of Massa- 
chusetts? Or has the wisdom of Massa- 
chusetts become foolishness in the eyes 
of President Eliot ? 

**Moreover,”? argues the latter, ‘‘for 
most Americans these arguments prove 
a great deal too much; for if they have 
the least tendency to persuade us that 
Government should direct any part of 
secular education, with how much 
greater force do they apply to the con- 
duct by Government of the religious 
education of the people.” = * w a 
‘*These propositions are indeed the 
main arguments for an established re- 
ligion.”’ 

But in Massachusetts, government 
has directed a great part of secular edu- 
cation, and yet has attempted no con- 
trol of the religious education of the 
people. In all the New England States, 
in most of the States of the Union. 
government takes more or less care for 
the mental culture of the people, but in 
noue of them does it assume any direc- 
tion of their religious culture. On the 
contrary, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
apd other European States have long 
been strict to prescribe a religion to 
their subjects, but until recently have 
given little heed to their education. In 
fact the president of Harvard has simply 
reversed the whole practice and logic of 
governments. The rule has been that 
those which assumed a divine right to 
reign have felt nodependence upon pop- 
ular intelligence and have made little or 





no provision for it. But governments 
which emanate from the people can not, 
if they try, rid themselves of the con- 
sciousness that the stream will be as the 
fountain. 

In such, ‘‘government and law, which 
ought to be the allies of justice and the 
eternal foes of violence and wrong, will 


be moulded into the similitude of the 


public mind, and will answer to it, asin 
water, face answereth to face,”’ 

Such governments cannot degrade the 
standard of popular intelligence with- 
out self degradation. 

And it is observable also that govern- 
ments which systematically neglect the 
care of the minds are very apt to charge 
themselves with the cure of the souls of 
their subjects, while those which honest- 
ly enlighten the minds of their people 
do not care or do not dare to lay a 
shackle on their souls. 

President Eliot. can not have failed to 
discover that there isa vast difference 
between the office of secular and that of 
spiritual teacher. 

In science, mankind is pretty well 
agreed what to’ teach. The facts of 
science most men will receive without a 
surgical operation. 

The State which undertakes to propa- 
gate those facts has only to build and 
not to destroy. It fills a void already 
existing, and is not obliged to make one, 
But in religion men are, unhappily, not 
quite agreed what to teach. The State 
which undertakes to propagate religion 
has to tear down a great deal in order to 
build a little. 

To establish one religion #| must pro- 
scribe a good many; and all history tes- 
tifies that no surgery is so cruel as that 
to which governments have resorted to 
inculcate religious persuasions. 

President Eliot is right when he says 
‘‘yeligion is the supreme human inter- 
est.”’ 

True religion is indeed. How do we 
know that it is not, rightly considered, 
the only human interest? When the 
world shall be properly enlightened how 
do we know but it will discover after all 
that Jesus was right when he assured us 
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that if we would once find the kingdom| Unquestionably ‘‘religion is the su- 
of God, food and clothing and other | preme human interest.”? How does it 
things would be easily attainable, in} happen, then, that almost two thousand 
fact thrown in. lyears after the resurrection, Christian 

The reason why American govern- | effort is distracted still by the claims of 
ments are not permitted to assume con- | so many churches, and yet, numerous as 
trol of spiritual culture is not that re- | they are, that one-haif the world abjures 
ligion is not of sufficient importance. them all? If human endeavor could ex- 
It is plainly because government does not pound the supreme buman interest to 
know enough. For centuries govern-} supreme human ignorance, would it not 
ments thought themselves competent to | be already better understood than it is ? 
the task, and attempted it. Their sue- | Not alone the pillars of the true State 
cess hus not been approved by the gene- | but the altars of the true Church await 
ral sentiment of this country. But the support of a higher and more gen- 
President tliot speaks with significant | eral intellectual culture. 
accuracy when he implies that the idea | When the human understanding shall 
of an established church is unwelcome! be enlarged and properly strengthened 
only to most Americans. Heis not blind by the inculcations of unerring science, 
to the fact that a part of the American | by that knowledge which Bacon declares 
people fondly cherish that idea. But! to be ‘‘nothing but a representation of 
that portion of our people are not the} truth,” we shall be in no danger of a re- 
friends of a national university. ‘hey | ligion sustained by the arbitrary rescript 
are quite as little the friends of Har- | of a State; but we shali have a State 
vard. Still less are they the friends of | made stable by the precepts of religion— 
public schools. |a religion not resting on superstition 
Representatives of that party but a | and embraced by bigotry, but a religion 
few days since assembled in St. Louis, resting on revelation and approved by 
and there— reason. Tien the spirit of Jesus will 
* Kesolved, That the system of State! appear again treading down the floods of 
education now established in most of tie |. yarchie violence, and His  resistless 
States, by its failure to provide proper : ; 
religivus instruction for tue young and | Voice will once more be heard command- 
its enlightening the head to the entire | ing all human turbulence ** be still.” 
neglect of the heart Cuiture, meets with! Tt is possible President Eliot does not 
our unqualilied reprobation, unjustly | mean to exclude all government from 
taxing, as it does, a large class of our ae , 
peopie Who cannot, without danger to | the work of education, but only to ex- 
the faith aud morality of their offspring, | clude the Government of the United 
avail Lueiuseives Of its advantages.” States. 

Such men are Charlatans who would} His argument is not consistent with 
impose on Mankind a creed which they | that restricted view. Nor could an ar- 
themselves do not believe, or they are| gument consistent with that view be 
cowards, who tear that Cirist’s gospel | framed. 
will be rejected if offered to the human | Manifestly education is a matter of 
uiderstanding strengthened by the meat | private concern only, or it is matter of 
of science unmingled with the saliva of | public concern also. If of private eon- 
a chureh catechism, President Eliot; cern it should be left to the individnal, 
doubtiess does not mean to be the ally of | and all government should let it alone. 
that party. But it is an ill omen that | But if of public concern Government 
he appears to demand that the Govern- | should attend to it. Not any one goy- 
ment shall abandon the cause of secular | ernment exclusively, but every govern- 
education because it leads to a State re-| ment clothed with any authority over 
ligion, while that other and larger party | the public welfare should contribute to 
deninnds the same abandonment because | the work according to its ability and its 
it does not lead toa State religion. | opportunity. Undoubtedly, under our 
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political system, the work is left mainly |tion. The function of this people is the 


to the control of the several States, but 
if the National Government can help, it 
should. 

It is possible also that President Eliot 
does not mean to exclude Government 
from the work of primary education, but 
only from that of secondary or academic 
instruction. Still the fact remains that 
the education of the citizen is of value 
to the State or it is not. 

If it be conceded that partial education 
is of some value it will hardly be denied 
that thorough education is of more value. 
Besides, it was in this precise way that 
the builders of our National Government 
intended it should aid the cause cf men- 
tal culture. It was in this precise way 
that Washington and Madison so inces- 
santly urged the Government to aid. 

Aud it is only in this way of founding 
central schools, like colleges and univer- 
sities, that the National Government can 
well aid. 

‘*T venture,” argues President Eliot, 
**to state one broad reason why our Gov- 
ernment should not establish and main- 
tain a university. If the people of the 
United States have any special destiny, 
any peculiar function in the world, it is 
to try to work out, under extraordina- 
rily favorable circumstances, the prob- 
lem of free institutions for a heteroge- 
neous, rich, multitudinous people, spread 
over a vast territory.”” So? Did the 
president of Harvard mean to hide a 
sophism when he planted ‘‘ function ” 
by the side of “destiny ’”’ as itssynonym? 

Special destiny! Is it not rather early 
to pronounce oracularly upon the des- 
tiny of the people of the United States ? 
Is it already certainly known what the 
particular doom of this people is? Nay, 
if these professional teachers rush for- 
ward to protest that the people’s ser- 
vants shall not promote their mental 
culture, can they await the unfolding of 
their fate without the most painful ap- 
prehensions ? 


Function! Yes, it is in order to speak 


of the function of the people of the 
United States, but not of their ‘peculiar 
function.”? They have no peculiar func- 
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same as the function of every people, 
namely, to get out of hell and to get to- 
ward heaven as fast as possible. 

Does President Eliot know of a people 
anywhere to whom that rather important 
function does not belong ? 

*“'The problem of free institutions,”’ 
you say? But you should not say so. 
Free institutions are no longer a problem 
with the people of the United States. 
That problem was wiped off our black- 
board nearly a century ago. We have 
free institutions now—institutions built 
by the people and controlled by them. 
Government is theirs—their agent, their 
instrument, their voice. As the people 
shall command, that agent will help or 
hinder them, in their struggle upward, or 
their career downward. 

Quite another problem is written on 
the blackboard now, namely: Given to 
the option of the people whether they 
will go up or down, which way will they 
go? <A grave problem if we rightly re- 
gard it; a problem by no means yet 
solved by the people of the United States. 
The people of Massachusetts have per- 
sistently declared that as for all in their 
house they desire them to go up. The 
people of some other States have as per- 
sistently declared, Let every man go up 
if he can, provided he is white. if he 
can’t, what matter? 

The government of Massachusetts has 
faithfully seconded the aspirations of her 
people. The governments of other States 
have faithfully reflected the indifference 
of theirs. 

The government of Massachusetts 
can not directly aid the people of Dela- 
ware, nor can the government of Dela- 
ware directly retard the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Yet those two communities are by no 
means independent of each other. 

Through the National Government 
the people of each State influence the 
destiny of the people in every other 
State. 


A vote given in Rhode Island may 


destroy the profits of a harvest in the 
valley of the Mississippi. A vote given 
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in Kansas may throw Wall street into 


convulsions. A million and a half of houses in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 


such votes are in the hands of men ut-) 


terly unable to read them. Under such 
circumstances can the nation afford to 
fold its arms? It may do well enough 


when you are safe on shore, if you see a 


ship in the ofling with a stone-blind 


it has endowed noble universities and 
agricultural colleges in Michigan and in 
other States, although private agencies 
might have done the same. Public lib- 
erty still survives. It is less than a 
quarter of a century since Daniel Web- 


—_ a oe 


crew on her decks and a tempest about’ ster looked with apprehension upon the 
to break over her, merely to call on the) prospect of a separate republic upon the 
helpless seamen to make sail and come! Pacific coast. The Government has 
into port. The world will not be apt to! helped to bind the two coasts together 
call such listless indifference, such ob-} by a railway. ' 
durate selfishness, blessed. But they} Perhaps it is too early to say what may 
may call it discreet, prudent, economi- | be the effect of that measure upon Amer- 
cal. If, on the contrary, you are not on | ican liberty. But it is more than two 
shore, but in the cabin of the imperiled | hundred years since Government laid 
ship, you must not expect to earn a high | the corner-stone of Harvard University, 
character for prudence even, unless you! and it is not yet perceptible that the 
help the sightless mariners to handle | foundations of public liberty have been 
the ropes, or at least show them the way | weakened thereby. 
to the shrouds. Among the aborigines of America 
Yet the president of Harvard Uni-| statesmen do very generally hold that 
versity insists that the Government of! public authority should defer to private 
the United States must be listless. He); agencies; and so their Government looks 
gravely says if the Government means | coolly on while the victim of a larceny 
to dispel that mental blindness ‘‘it saps} makes reprisal on the thief, and the 











the foundations of public liberty.”? So? 
“The habit of being helped by the Gov- 
ernment, even if it be to things, good 
in themselves, to churches, railroads, 
and universities, is a most insidious and 
irresistibleenemy of republicanism.” ‘So! 

‘Americans maintain that govern- 
ment is todo nothing not expressly as- 
signed to it to do; that it is to perform 
no function which any private agency 
cau perform as well, and that it is not 
to do a public good even, unless that 
good be otherwise unattainable.’ 

No, no! not all Americans maintain 
that doctrine, thank God ! 

Only the aboriginal Americans and 
the president of Harvard University 
have as yet publicly avowed that doc- 
trine. 

When Shreveport and Memphis are 
wasted by fever, when Ireland is wasted 
by famine and Chicago and Boston by 
fire, Government has afforded relief, al- 
though not expressly assigned #0 that 
duty, and although relief was otherwise 
attainable. 


friends of the murdered execute ven- 
geance on the murderer. 

But the prevailing opinion in Ameri- 
can society is that all such eecentrici- 
ties as larceny and homicide call for the 
admonition and instruction of civil gov- 
ernment. Notthat private agencies can 
not reach them. Government will not 
allow such agencies to interfere. 

The great teachers which Government 
commissions for the instruction of such 
learners are courts, penitentiaries, and 
the gallows. 

Very many people believe the school- 
house and the university to be means of 
instruction quite as becoming and much 
cheaper. And there are some enthu- 
siasts(?) who believe that such means 
properly employed are quite as efiicient, 
and do not sap the foundations of 
public liberty any more than their 
more popular rivals—prisons and gib- 
bets. 

Let us be tolerant of such enthusiasms 
if we can not partake of them. 

‘* We deceive ourselves dangerously,”’ 
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pleads President Eliot, *‘ when we think 
or speak as if education, whether pri- 
mary or university, could guarantee re- 
publican institutions.” 

Do we, indeed? Well, well! Edu- 
eate a people once. Not a class, but a 
people. And then let some cocked hat 
or seme crowned head attempt to estab- 
lish any other than republican institu- 
tions over them, and see who is danger- 
ously deceived. But does President 
Eliot know of any well-regulated acci- 
dent insurancecompany willing to guar- 





dust, and his empire crumbled almost 
as soon as his body. 

This Republic is not carrying its stand- 
ards abroad. It disclaims the conquests 
of war. But she can not escape the 
conquests of peace. The Republic does 
not subjugate, it attracts. All styles, 
all grades of culture, all forms of belief, 
all colors of skin, and every shade of 
every color are being poured into its lap; 
‘‘a heterogeneous, rich, multitudimous 
population,’? as President Eliot aptly 
describes it. All have not the same in- 


antee republican institutions where the | fluence in society, but all have the same 
people are vot educated ? Or, for that | power in the State. 


matter, to guarantee stability to institu- 
tions of any kind? France and Spain 
will pay high for a policy and allow the 
underwriters to select the institutions. 
Engl:nd is very old. How long before 
she will seek insurance ? The Republic 
is young. How long before she willoffer 
arisk ? Stakle government is not pos- 
sible where muscle is trained and mind 
neglected. 

Eleven hundred years ago the greatest 
soldier of that age was swinging to and 
fro over the face of Europe, carrying 
conquest wherever he went, and gather- 
ing under his standards every country, 
all styles of civilization and all forms of 
barbarism to be found between the Pil- 
lars of Ifercules and the Baltic sea. 
But Charlemagne very well knew that 
mere force never could weld that hetero- 
geneous mass into anything more than 
the semblance of a State. He resolved 
to plant schools in the track of his 
armies, to illuminate the boundaries of 
his empires by a higher culture which 
should distinguish it from all surround- 
ing barbarisms, and should cement its 
different parts by a common learning 
and a common religion. 

Foregving all professional and all na- 
tioual prejudice the great fighter dug 
out ox: the monasteries of England 
teachers to help him on in his work. He 
actually founded some great schools, 

The couception was a grand one. But 
it was premature. Charlemagne found 
too many obstructionists. His life was 
too short. He died and returned to 


| 





| 





The vote which Emerson gives in 
Cambridge may be exactly compensated 
by the vote of some unlettered wretch 
in Texas, who but a few years siiive was 
wrenched from the realm of chatteldom. 
las Government no duty in the premises? 

Yes, says the president of ilarvard 
University, Governmeut has the plain 
duty of standing still, to see what will 
come of tie shapeless, tumid imass. 
That he believes to be our “peculiar 
function.” 

Standing with Macbeth by the caul- 
dron, inte which witches threw— 

** Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of batand tongue of dog, 
Advers fork and blind worms sting, 


Lizzard’s leg and owlet’s wing’ ’— 


he would probably have felt that the end 
of social effort was to idly await tle re- 
sult of the boiling and see what sort of 
stew would comeof it. Yetany rational 
cook could tell him, without waiting the 
result of the experiment, that uuless a 
great deal of seasoning was used the 
stew would be a failure. And it re- 
quires 10 prophet to assure us tiat, un- 
less we expend a great deal more etfort 
in assimilating the diverse ingiedients 
composing this great seething Common- 
wealth, we Shali fail to reduce thein toa 
homogenevus society or a stable State. 
In this effort every private agency ought 
to join. Luo itevery public orza.ization, 


from the school district to tuc ation, 
absolutely nuust contribute. 

Six ~uousand years of history testify 
that it is utterly unsafe to exciude great 
bodies of men from all participation in 
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public atfairs, no matter how ignorant |/unclad and unfed to the ecaprices of 
they are, no matter what color they are | chance. Such conduct is, indeed, likely 
of, Current events forcibly corroborate | to prove fatal to the child. But what 
that testimony. But the plainest dic-| must the angels say of that State which 
tates of reason teach that it is always gives birth to multitudes of citizens and 
unsafe, and sooner or later must be fatal, | leaves their great capabilities to the 
to any State te conter power upon great | guidance of blind ignorance? The con- 
bodies of men and leave them utterly sequences of such insane neglect are not 
uninstructed how to use it. Society confined to the citizen ; they will eventu- 
ealls the mother unnatural and cruel/ally overtake and finally overwhelin the 
who gives birth to a child and exposes it! State. 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


No Christian convention of modern! medicine, on law, on civil government, 
times, or of any times, has attracted more|on reform, on science, and religious 
attention, or shown itself more power-| faith. There were Episcopalians, Pres- 
ful in numbers, in harmony, in modera-| byterians, Baptists, Methodists, Con- 
tion, in intelligence, in appreciation of | gregationalists, Lutherans, Walden- 
the profound questions of society, civil-| sians, and members of the Reformed 
ization, and in the exhibition of devout Churches of the Continent. 
faith and rational piety than that of} This concourse of interests from so 
the Evangelical Alliance which was} many different countries, languages, 
held in the city of New York in the and nationalities was drawn together 
month of October in the present year, | not by the command of civil or ecclesias- 

THE MEMBERS OF THE ALLIANCE. | tical authority, but by the one free im- 

It was a Protestant conference, com- | pulse of fraternal sympathy and mutual 
posed of more than a thousand dele- | confidence. 
gates, coming from every quarter of! These men, with all their diversities 
Christendom, and chosen from the most! of sentiment, opinion, education, and 
learned, distinguished, and prominent | discipline yet stood upon the simple and 
Jayinen and divines of our own country, | sublime foundation of the principles 
the Canadas, Britain, Holland, Switzer-| and doctrines taught by Christ and his 
land, Germany, France, Spain, Italy,) Apostles, receiving the Christian Scrip- 
Sweden, Russia, India, China, and) tures asthe symbol of their faith and 
Africa. It comprised bishops, presby-| practice. 
ters, pastors, professors, scholars, lin-| The organization is wholly voluntary, 
guists, scientists, historians, theolo- | and governed by the simplest rules and 
gians, philosophers, and philanthro-| regulations. 
pists. It embraced representatives from! THE HISTORY OF THE ALLIANCE. 
the nobility and Parliament. and from| The central association, formed in 
among the highest dignitaries of the! England in 1846, was soon followed by 
Church of England, from the famous! braneh associations formed in various 
caste of Brahmins, from the schools, portions of the Christian world. There 
and colleges, and universities of Amer-/| have now been held six conferences, the 
ica and Europe, from the pulpit, from | first in London, the second in Paris, the 
the bar, and from the beneh, from men | third in Geneva, the fourth in Amster- 
of business and merchant princes, from | dam, the fifth in Berlin, and the last in 
the missions, and from the managers of |New York. These have been held at 
the public press. It counted some of |irregular intervals, some years apart, 
the most celebrated authors of the pres-! and usually at the instance of the invi- 
ent day, moralists, philologists, geolo-| tation of the branch association in the 
gists, humanitarians, and writers on' city where the Alliance has convened. 
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The recent conference was by far the 
largest and most impressive, showing a 
surprising growth and a more widely- 
extended adherence. 

The purpose of the Alliance is to pro- 
mote the great objects of Protestant 
Christianity by showing a unity of de- 


sign and purpose in the midst of mani-_ 


fold variety. The motto of the Alliance 
is: ‘‘In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
The results it seeks to accomplish are a 


profounder knowledge of the obstacles | 
to human progress, and a better under- | 


standing of the methods most effectual 


for surmounting them; a deeper insight | 


into the_religious and spiritual needs of 
men; into the action of human reason 
and the grounds of human faith; into 
the appliances of practical philanthropy 
and the improvement of human society; 
and finally, into the secret of the final 
triumph of the Gospel throughout the 
world! 

It recognizes everywhere the Father- 
hood of God, the Messianship of Christ, 
and the brotherhood of men. It up- 
holds alike civil government and the in- 
stitution of the Church as being each in 
its sphere of divine sanction and author- 
ity. Itseeks to foster science, educa- 
tion, and reform, to solve social problems, 
and to minister whatever tends to the 
comity of nations and the welfare of 
mankind! 

THE DESIGN OF THE ALLIANCE. 

So far as we can comprehend its pur 
poses it seems to be a movement in the 
direction, not of prejudice and bigotry 
and intolerance and hatred, but of en- 
lightened men of freedom, and a wider 
charity toward all classes of our fellow- 
beings. It claims nothing by the mere 
virtue of dogmatism or of human au- 
thority, but rests its hopes of success on 
the feelings of the human heart and on 
the free adoption of its sacred and sub- 
lime principles and doctrines. It ap- 


a breadth of comprehension, a dignity 
of manner, a maturity of thought, and 
‘a balance of sober conviction which give 
the highest credit to the papers thus 
produced ; and, whether their conclu- 
sions are in all respects accepted or re- 
jected, it must be confessed that they 
have made a deep and lasting impression 
upon the public mind. The interest ex- 
cited throughout the entire community 
has been almost unparalleled. The 
crowds daily in attendance and increas- 
ing to the end, and the wide diffusion of 
information in regard to the proceedings 
by the secular and religious press attest 
this fact. The hospitality and courtesy 
everywhere extended to the members of 
the Alliance on the part of families and 
prominent and public men; the Presi- 
‘dent and Cabinet; the Governors, may- 
ors, and city corporations; the railroad 
and other companies; the representa- 
tives of the press; the public meetings 
| held in the great cities, and especially in 
the capital of the country, all conspired 
to make their visit one protracted ova- 
tion never before equaled in the history 
| of our people. 

THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 
One of the most prominent features of 
| the conference was the reception of the 
letters of the old Catholies of Germany. 
‘This organization, arising from a pro- 
test in the bosom of the Catholic Church 
against the doctrine of infallibility, al- 
ready, a year ago, numbered in the Ger- 
man Empire one hundred congregations 
and 5.000 members. It was set on foot 
‘in Munich in September, 1871. It was 
|represented in a congress constituted 
| with a president and other officers. An 
linvitation was extended, through its 
| president, to send three delegates to the 
conference in New York. The delegates 


| were designated They were Professors 


| Huber and Friedrich, of Munich, and 
| Father Hyacinth, of Geneva; but owing 


peals to reason enlightened and exalted | to very grave personal hindrances nei- 


| 


to the highest state of scientific and in- | ther of these distinguished men could 


tellectual advancement. 
TOPICS OF DEBATE. 
Tiie subjects discussed with prime 


‘come. In view of the fact that they 
/could not attend in person, it was deter- 
|mined by the congress to send a commu- 


ability at the recent conference exhibit | nication to the Alliance in New York; 
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and that communication is a most re- 
markable document as emanating from 
a body of men who have never heretofore 
been recognized in the great Protestant 
movement of the last three centuries, 
and as prepared expressly to indicate 
their present sympathy for the vital 
principles of Christianity maintained by 
this grand Protestant Evangelical Alli- 
anee. It recites the origin and progress 
of the remarkable body from;which it 
proceeds; explains the causes which pre- 
vented the attendance of its delezates in 
New York; details the difficulties with 
which it had to contend; sets forth the 
principles it has adopted and the mo- 
tives by which it is actuated. Its lan- 
guage is: ‘Thus we are in intimate com- 
munication with that portion of the 
whole Chureh formerly united under 
Rome which does not submit itself to 
Papal absolutism, and stands fast by the 
rights and faith of the ancient Church. 
We have written out a constitution 
which seems to us essential, and which 
is as follows: 

‘* The Episcopal office is to be the lead- 
ing one. 

The functions of bishops and priests 
are to disseminate the truths of salva- 
tion and proclaim the Word of God. 

All believers are to codperate in a 
legal and orderly manner. . 

Thus we hope to replace the reign of 
arbitrariness and centralized absolutism 
by laws which coincide with the spirit 
of law and unity in which the com- 
munion of believers should be guided. 

We close with the expression of our 
wish that your conference may succeed 
in bringing about an active, close union 
between members of the different 
branches of the Evangelical Church, and 
with another wish both for you and for 
ourselves that the bond of mutual love 
may be drawn ever closer, that we may 
found institutions fitted to prepare the 
way for the reconciliation of all Chris- 
tian creeds, and to lead to that object 
unto which we should all strive that 
under our Shepherd, under the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the members of His holy 
Chureh may form a single flock. 

May God grant this. and m: vy His 
blessing be upon your work. 

In the naine of the congress of the old 
Catholics we sign ourselves, 

JosErH HUBERT REINKENS, Bishop. 

Dr. VON SCHULTE, Privy Counselor 
and Professor at Bonn, President. 











Dr. C. First Vice 
President. 

Dr. AUGUSTINE KELLER. 
Vice President. 

CONSTANCE, September 1?, 1873.” 

Such a movement as this only a few 
short years ago would have been re- 
garded simply impossibie. 

OUR OBJECT. 

In reviewing the meeting.of the con- 
ference at New York and considering 
the nature of its proceedings, we do not 
feel that it is our province as conduct- 
ors of a magazine like THE REPUBLIC 
to attempt to pronounce upon its prin- 
ciples and objects; we take no part in 
discussions which have engrossed the 
Protestant and Catholic world, or in 
the supposed conflict between what is 
usually termed dogmatism and science. 
But as faithful chroniclers of current 
events, and as those deeply interested 
in what immediately concerns the polit- 
ical welfare of men and nations, we 
speak of the Evangelical Alliance in its 
influence upon the public mind of the 
world and of its example in drawing 
closer the bonds of brotherhood among 
all mankind. The effect can not but 
be happy upon our own people and upon 
every other people in developing a 
stronger sentiment of mutual respect 
and good-will between the different 
States and nations of Christendom, 
while the question of the relative po- 
sition of science and religion as the two 
grand elements of human civilization, 
progress, and destiny will be placed ina 
more advantageous light for all stu- 
dents of those vital and fundamental 
subjects in all time to come. Perhaps 
we can not conclude this article more 
appropriately than with the comments 
of a recent writer who had closely 
watched the proceedings of the confer- 
ence and who sums up his own estimate 
in the following words: **We apprehend 
that the discussion which has been and 
will continue to be most widely read and 
will attract most attention is that upon 
‘Christianity and its Antagonisms,”’ in 
the course of which President MeCosh 
delivered his address upon the ‘t Doe- 
trine of Development,” and Professor’ 


A. CORNELIUS, 


Second 








Christlieb his admirable treatise on the 
**Best Methods of Counteracting Mod- 
ern I[ntiselity.”? Tne instincts of the 
people no less than the philosophic ten- 
dencies of this speculative age are at the 
bottom of the prevalent conviction that 
this after all is the pending question, to 
which the Christian Church, consolidat- 
ing its strength and massing its forces, 
must direct the weight of its metal. It 
needs all its scholarship and its culture, 
its highest wisdom and its most compre- 
hensive philosophy, and above all it 
needs the utmost of its patience and all 
its charity and catholicity for the work 
set before it. And they who mistake 
the differences between Christianity and 
Science, »s they appear to-day, for irre- 
concilable war have no place in the line. 
Somewhere the lines that both pursue 
converge to the Eternal Truth. The 
search is mutual and sincere. 

That such must be the conclusion of 
all thoughtful men has been well ex- 
pressed in the terse and comprehensive 
sentences of a vigorous writer, now de- 
ceased, which speak the conviction of 
the highest reason of mankind: 

“This, then,” says he, ‘I apprehend 
is the proper work to be done --to appre- 
ciate and ineasure and uniistrastfully 
accept and commencethe gigantic strides 
which physical science is making in our 
day, yet not be swept away by thein; to 
lend an attentive and unprejudiced ear 
to those modern bold speculations which 
seem almost to lay a confident finger on 
the very heart of the great mystery of 
life, without fear that they will ever 
evict God from His universe or restrict 
Him to some obscure corner thereof ; to 
welcome all that is true and beneficent 
in the impetuous currents of modern 
thought, but not exaggerate their breadth 
and depth, nor accept their direction as 
authoritative and final; to proffer a 
genial and gracious welcome to whatever 
is nobly new, yet hold fast and from 
time to Lime assert the grand o/d truths 
which are grounded in the nature of 
man and his relations to the universe, in 
the firm assurance that no discoveries of 
selence. no advances in human knowl- 
edge, Gan ever invalidate or ever belittle 
the Golden Rule, and no conelusion in 
piilosopbhy ever equal in importance that 
simple attirmation of the untaught Ju- 
dean peasant, who long ago perceived 
and proclaimed that God is love.” 
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THE VIRGINIUS AFFAIR.—NoO part of 
the President’s message was received 
with greater satistaction than the an- 
nouncement that the Virginius affair 
was on the point of amicable adjustment. 

The calm and statesmanlike course 
pursued by the President is an over- 
whelming refutation of the charge of 
Cesarism and the desire for personal 
glorification which has been made so 
freely by a reckless partisan press. Be- 
hind this ery of war, urged chiefly by 
those papers and men who have given 
abundant evidence in the past that they 
care very little for nationa] honor, and 
still less for the adventurers who met 
their death in Cuba, are the contractors 
who sought this diversion to withdraw 
the watchful eye of the public from the 
expenditures of the Government to en- 
able them to inaugurate another system 
of reckless public expenditures. 

Even the very preliminary prepara- 
tions for war made by the Navy Depart- 
ment cost several millions of dollars, 
and we could not have had a war of 
six months’ duration without increasing 
the indebtedness of the United States to 
an amount almost equal to that which 
we have saved with most pains-taking 
care and economy for the last eight 
years. 

Far be it from us to regard national 
expenditures when our honor and power 
are drawn into question, but we have 
urged, as we do now, that diplomacy 
must be fully exhausted, and that the 
disposition to persist in injustice must 
be shown, before war becomes justifiable 
at the forum of civilized nations. 

The President and Secretary Fish, a 
man of the most unimpeachable integ- 
ity and firmness of character, deserve 
well of the country in having refused to 
precede negotiations with acts of war, 
which would have rendered a peaceful 
solution well-nigh impossible. 

When the President, in his first inau- 
gural, declared, ‘‘Let us have peace,”’ he 
understood that sentiment in its far- 
reaching significance, and history will 
undoubtedly add another leaf to his well- 
earned fame asa statesman anda soldier. 
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HORACE GREELEY IN 1872. 


BY HON. 


T. O. HOWE. 


James L. Pike has favored the public | 
with au essay on that abstruse subject. 
The full title of his pamphlet is ‘* Hor- 
ace Greeley in 1872; his Political Posi-| 
tion and Motives in the late Presidential 
Contest.” 

It first appeared in the New York 
Tribune, and is now issued in pamphlet 
form from the press of Powers, Mac- 
gowan & Slipper, corner of Nassau and 
Frankfort streets, New York. It is 
printed on good paper, in plain type, 
and put up in paper covers of a lavender 
tint. .A work, so strikingly entitled, so 
ingeniously composed, and so neatly ex- 
ecuted, ought to receive a share of pub- 
lic attention, and we propose to do what 
we can to attract attention to it. 

Mr. Pike starts out upon his exposi-| 
tion under a heavy head of indignation, 
caused by the ‘‘intimation,’’? which, he 
says, is ‘often made,” that Mr. Greeley 
‘*not only lost caste as a Republican, 
but Jost character by becoming the can- 
didate of the opposition at the late elec- 
tion,’’ and by the fact that ‘‘this chap- 
ter of his life is patronizingly passed 
over as one which might better be 
treated with silence and left to obliv- 
ion.”’ 

The author objects that, ‘in the first 
place, no such thing is possible in a life 
as eminent and conspicuous as that of 








Mr. Greeley.”’ 

There is force in that objection. It} 
ought to be true. Lord Brougham was | 
right when he said, ‘It is of most dan-| 
gerous example, of most corrupting ten-| 
dency, ever to let the faults of states- | 


men pass uncensured.’? He was un- 


which dishonored him.‘ And if Broug- 
ham, standing at the grave of that 
‘*ereat leader of the patriot band which 
during the almost hopeless struggle from 
1793 to 1801, upheld the cause of afilicted 
freedom,” still felt compelled to remem- 
ber and record the faults which dark- 
ened his character, the honest historian 
should hardly £eel justified to bury the 
memory of Mr. Greeley’s grext apostacy 
with his bones. Nevertheless, it was 
possible to do so. Mark Antony lied 
like a Liberal Republican when he af- 
firmed it to be the usage of the world 
to cherish the faults and to forget the 
virtues of the dead. On the contrary, 
while we are apt to be censorious toward 
the living, we are habitiwolly tender 
toward the dead. When Chatham fell 
in House of Lords Macauli'y testifies he 
had not ten followers in Parliament. 
But when he was fallen all England 
combined to honor him. ‘t Nothing was 
remembered but his undisputed ser- 
vices.’? And Mr. Pike is himself a wit- 
ness that Mr. Greeley’s cotemporaries 
were willing to be equally tender of his 
memory. Gratefully, almost tearfully, 
remembering his long and brilliant ca- 
reer in the very highest walks of jour- 
nalism—his singular freedom from ava- 
rice, venality, and malice, on which so 
many statesmen are wrecked—they 
would have been glad to bury with him 
the memory of that one consuming lust, 
the lust of place, which always crippled 
and finally broke him. Agiitst the ex- 
ercise of such charity Pike protests. 

He calls it an “impertinent imputa- 


f i ” av fr. Greeley’s “friex 
doubtedly right to shade off, as he did, | #0.” He says Mr. Grevley’s “friends 
his glowing panegyrie on the genius of | challenge the closest serntiny on this as 
Fox with the faithful recital of those |” every other chapter of his eventful 
person..) faults and those political errors | life.” Wethink Pike has mistaken the 
SICA _ F : disposition of Mr. Grevley’s friends. 

Nore.—This review was written by theauthor : ie 
There are but few of merely mortal 
| make who can safely invoke a criticism 


for a previous number of the Tat REPUBLIC, 
but, owing to the similarity of names, appeared 

so unsparing. Mr. Greeley was not one 
of that few. 





in the Republican of this city. Its intrinsic 
merits are such that we republish it, notwith- 
standing the wide circulation it has received 
by our cotemporary. 
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While Mr, Pike stands before the pub- 
lic with that bravado on his lips, we de- 
cline to recognize him as the friend of 
Mr. Greeley, and we decline his invita- 
tion to review Mr. Greeley’s life. We 
shall have but little to say of that last 


most extraordinary act of his life. Hon- | 


est men may find room for dispute as to 


the motive which influenced that act ; | 


but honest men can not differ as to what 
the act was. 

When Bolingbroke was dismissed from 
the oflice of Secretary of State by George 
Ihe went to Paris and tdok the same 
office under the Pretender. When the 


Pretender dismissed him from his ser- | 


vice he quitted Paris and the Tory party, 
and sought pardon and- employment 
from the Whigs. Through every deser- 
tion he claimed to have sought only the 
good of England. But the honest judg- 
ment of history is that Bolingbroke was 
a “brilliant knave,” seeking only his 
own good, quite regardless of the good 
of his country. 


When William Pitt abandoned the | 


eause of Catholic emancipation to take 
otlice, in 1804, he and his partisans 
claimed that he was solicitous only for 
the welfare of England. 
honest judgment of history that he was 
more solicitous for his own _ prefer- 
ment. 

Canning surrendered his office and his 
life under the relentless blows of a 
many-headed opposition in 1826. His 


friend Huskisson declared with touch- | 
ing earnestness that his ‘‘wounds were | 

* ° | 
too green and too fresh to admit of his 


serving in the same Cabinet with those’? | 
under whose blows Canning fell. Yet, 
in less than eighteen months, Huskis- | 


But it is the | 


|entered that of the Democratic party. 
We remember distinctly that many of 
his partisans proclaimed quite earnestly 
|it was not because he loved Republiean- 
/ism less, but because he loved iis couu- 
‘try more. It is perhaps too early to say 
what will be the judgment of history 
‘upon Mr. Johnson’s motives; and it 
may be too early to say what history 
may pronounce upon the motives which 
actuated Horace Greeley in 1872. 

But nothing is easier than to declare 
now what he did in that memorable 
‘year. He abandoned the support of the 
| Republican party, to which he had de- 
voted the labor of his life, and he entered 
upon the support of that Democratic 
party whose various policies he had be- 
fore opposed with a steadfastness that 
‘never faltered, and whose practices he 
denounced with an energy which taxed 
‘the utmost resources of our language in 
|expression. He and they subscribed to 
the same political ereeds. He and they 
/sustained the same candidates in State 
and nation. 
| Mr. Pike regards it as a coincidence 
i that this support was given to the De- 
mocracy at the same time that the lat- 
ter, still bleeding from under his relent- 
|less scourge, were seen to raliy, feebly, 
to be sure, because much exhausted, but 
| with remarkable fidelity, to the support 
lof Mr. Greeley. There are those, how- 
ever, who will believe that Mr. Greeley’s 
support of Democracy was the cousider- 
ation for their support of him. 

Mr. Pike would have us believe that 
this strange conjunction was cansed by 
| the energizing spirit of a new-born pa- 
‘triotism which last year swept the hearts 
,of Liberal and Democrat alike ; that at 


son reéntered office with Wellington and | Cincinnati and Baltimore, as at Joppa 
Peel, and Canning’s widow had to re-| and Cesarea, a vision of the sheet, knit 
proach him with having joined her ‘together at the corners and well filled, 
“husband’s murderers.” Huskisson | was again seen, and that again the les- 
claimed to have been actuated by a dis-|son was taught that they should call 
interested love of country. But honest | nothing common or unclean, especially 
history declares that when he took office if it promised them meat in due season ; 
under Wellington a cloud settled upon | | 4 that He who is able to raise up oui 
his fame which was never lifted. In |dren unto Abraham out of stones saw 
1866 Andrew Johnson left the com-/|fit, by a transcendent effort of His 
munion of the Republican party and | power, to raise up children to Greeley 
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out of Democrats ; that listening Demo-| gered for political purity. 


crats heard what the beloved disciple 
once heard : a voice speaking of Horace 
Greeley and saying, ‘Behold thy mo- 
ther!” 

Such may be the conclusion of history. 
Truly ‘it is marvelous in our eyes.”’ 
But, we repeat, this world is no longer 
interested to know the motives which 
actuated Mr. Greeley last year. This 
world, however, is not altogether indif- 
ferent as to what may be here said of 
his motives. And we have a few words 
to say concerning Mr. Pike’s exposition 
of them. : 

Says Mr. Pike: “Mr. Greeley threw 
himself into the canvass as the deter- 
mined opponent of a sordid corruption 
that he believed was disgracing the Re- 
publican party and destroying the pub- 
lic morals.??> * * * ‘*He hated cor- 
ruption, and he longed for honesty, 
purity, and moral perception in admin- 
istration.””> * * * “He did not wish 
to overthrow it, (the Republican party,) 
but to purify and vitalize it.” 

Similar pretenses were urged during 
the campaign of 1872. But during the 
fret and fury of the fray too little heed is 
given to the truth of the battle cries. 
Since, however, this is repeated so delib- 
erately a year after the battle ended, it 
challenges consideration. 

If it be true that Mr. Greeley left the 
Republican party because of its ‘‘sordid 
corruptions” and allied himself to the 
Democratic party to secure purity in the 
administration of the Government, clear- 
ly he proved himself a patriot, deserving 
only praise. But just as clearly, if this 
whole pretense of the pervading corrup- 
tions in the Republican party is but the 
malicious invention of a reckless opposi- 
tion, then whose tongue soever aflirms 
it— 

** Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly lies.” 

Now of this pretense we have four 
things to say: 

First. True or false, it had no influ- 
ence upon the course of Mr. Greeley. It 
never occurred to him to make a raid on 
the Democratic camp because he hun- 





He did not 
quarrel with the Republican party be- 
cause of its corruptions. He was con- 
tent with the Republican party. He was 
not content with the President. If the 
Republican party would have nominated 
Mr. Colfax, or Mr. Wilson, or any other 
man in its ranks except General Grant, 
Mr. Greeley could not have been dragged 
to Cincinnati by the heaviest locomotive 
yet built. The columns of the Zribune 
during the fall of 1871 and the succeed- 
ing winter abundantly prove this. Pike 
himself attests*it also. He says: ‘Al- 
ways a warm partisan and ardent sup- 
porter of the Republican party, seeking 
the forefront of the battle, he was not 
anxious to find flaws in its administra- 
tion, but sought to excuse rather than 
condemn.” * * * “He was -unwill- 
ing to make sharp issues with General 
Grant’s administration, even while con- 
demning its tone and many of its acts. 
He thought there was a better way, and 
that friendly solicitation would serve 
better than indignant comment.”? * * 
* “Tt is known toall readers of the Tvri- 
bunethat he pursued that course through 
all the Cabinet scandals and all the car- 
pet-bag rascalities and robberies; the ir- 
regularities and swindling operations of 
the vast crowds of revenue officers in 
New York and elsewhere; the defalca- 
tions and speculations of what was known 
as the ‘military ring,’ and the general 
gorging of the new tribe who had gained 
possession of the Government places, till 
at length he could stand it no longer.’’ 
One would think upon this’ showing he 
had stood it quite long enough. We re- 
member no other story of over-taxed suf. 
ference so touching as this except, per- 
haps, that of the New Orleans merchant 
who was captured with his vessel off the 
coast of Florida by buccaneers, and who 
related that they ‘‘stripped him to the 
waist, tied him to the mast, and with a 
rope’s end whipped him until he was per- 


Fectly disgusted.” 


But we may safely conclude that one 
whose fidelity to party could not be pro- 
voked even to ‘‘indignant comment ” 
by such a catalogue of crimes as Pike 
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recites is proof against the influence of 
corruption. If sueh a man deserts his 
party it will not be because of its impu- 
rity. Has Mr. Pike no moral sense to 
admonish him that he exhibits his friend 
as the accomplice of thieves? All these 
crimes ‘the sought to excuse rather than 


condemn,’’ according to Pike. ‘ But at | 


length,” continues the narrative, ‘* Mr. 
Greeley saw, what became evident to 
everybody, that General Grant’s renom- 
ination was a foreordained event.” * 
* * “The question with him at this 
juncture was whether he would bow to 
this coming decision of the Republican 
party, or whether he would resist and 
contest the issue.’ 

Such is Pike’s story. These last alle- 
gations are confirmed by history. His- 
tory aflirms that Greeley left the Repub- 
lican party because it nominated General 
Grant, and not because it was corrupt. 

If Mr. Pike thinks his own confession 
needs corroboration it is corroborated 
by the testimony of Mr. Greeley, given, 
not through the Tribune, but upon the 
witness-stand, and under oath. In Jan- 
uary, 1872, less than four months before 
he was nominated at Cincinnati, Mr. 
Greeley was examined as a witness be- 
fore acommittee of the Senate. He had 
then an excellent opportunity, and he 


mani‘estly had an excellent disposition, | 


to tell all he knew of the corruptions of 
the Republican party. He was specially 
asked to reveal ‘‘what knowledge you 
have particularly in regard to any wrong- 
doing in the custom-house, or by cus- 
tom-house otlicers; whether you know 
of any parties in a subordinate capacity 
who have divided their receipts with 
their superior officers, or whether in any 
way officials of the custom-house have 
connived at any frauds upon the rev- 


| Second. We have to remark that this 
pretense of universal! corruption in the 
| Republican party is false, and not trne, 
| Mr. Pike’s whole arraignment is but a 
| decoction of the slang with which the 
more unscrupulous of the Democratic 
journals had teemed for years before he 
or Mr. Greeley joined that party. 

The Republican party is composed of 
tax-paying citizens of the United States. 
It may be swindled, but it has no oppor- 
tunity to swindle. Undoubtedly Repub- 
lican officials may commit frauds, and 
have done so. So nave officials of all 
parties. But no party was ever more 
vigilant to detect or more swift to pun- 
ish such frauds. And the country knows, 
| because the official records testify that 
| the frauds and defalcations committed 
}under the administration of President 
| Grant have been less than under the ad- 
| ministrations of either President John- 
| son or President Lincoln. No oneshould 
know this better than a Liberal Repub- 
can, for if General Grant had punished 
fewer rogues the ‘‘Liberal” party would 
be smaller than it is. 

Third. We have to remark that of all 
the falsehoods which have been coined 
this, that the ‘Liberals ” left the Repub- 
lican party because it was too impure for 
| their communion, is the most impudent 
and sickening. The world has always 
| been more or less afflicted with this sort 
| of pinchbeck sanctity, but we remember 
| nothing soshameless as that of last year. 
| The Pecksniff family is an old and nu- 
|merous one. The whole tribe has been 
| disgusting, but nothing so grinning and 
| ghastly as the litter of 1872 had before 
| been spawned upon society. Until then 
Shams had worn some kind of covering. 
| Even that first ‘liberal’? who came swag” 
| gering into the Temple, thanking God 








enue?’’? To that broad question he an-} that he was ‘not as other men, extor- 
swered ; ‘‘I wish to give testimony to! tioners, unjust, adulterers,” it would 
one point only. What I consider a grave | seem, was not without some backing to 
abuse by custom-house officers is patrol-| his boast. He did “fast twice in the 
ing our State to control its elections.” | week,”’ and he did ‘“‘give tithes of all he 
He spent hours in detailing what le! possessed.” So in the first half of the 
held to be offenses against the Republi-| seventeenth century a political faction 
can party, but he could reveal 10 crimes | was organized in France which arrogated 
against the revenue. the name of “The Importants.” But 
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then it was a party respectable in point! 
of uumbers and character. 

lt had for its chiefs the great houses of | 
Lorraine and Vendome. It was nearly 
a match for the authority of the Crown 
and for the craft of Mazarin. 

So, too, in the begitiniag of this cen- | 
tury England had a ministry which, be- 
cause of its loud pretenses, is known in 
history as ‘tall the talents.”” But it was 
really distinguished by a great deal of 
talent. it was not composed of the mai- 
contents of any one party. it embraced 
the leaders of all parties. ‘*Remeim- 
ber,’ said the old King to Grenville, 
“there are to be no exclusions.”? Ac- 
cordingly Grenville, Fox, Krskine, £i- 
lenborough, Windham, Romuily, and 
others—ail of tried capacity, but of 
various politics—were combined in that 
minisuy. That combination actually 
adiministered the Government for some- 
thing more thau a year, and so In spite 
of its arrogance it Is not a proper vbject 
of Contempt. Even a fig-leat is vetter 
than stark nakedness. But what charity 
is broad enough to hide the arrogauce 
of tiiat litthe band of political menui- 
canis Which in 1872 broke away trom 
the Republican party, organized at Cin- 
cinnati, and aurried off to Baltimore tor 


a market, claimiig to possess all tue vir- 
tues. Uf course, we do not enumerate | 
among the mendicants the founders of 
the Cincinnati movement. That euter- 
prise originated with very respectable 
men, If they were not men of ideas, | 
they were at least men with an idea. 
They went to Cincinnati, not, as we 
think, for a wise purpose, but certainly 
for an houest purpose. They said the 
Republican party has finished its work. | 
We now want a -.work accomplished | 
which the Republican party never de- 
desigued and don’t want to do. We 
want free tradeinaugurated. No exist- 
ing party is ready to undertake that. 
For that purpose we must have a new 
party. That was legitimate political 
action. 

We are speaking now of that noisy | 
little throng of political katydids whicn | 
sprung up all over the country and al- | 


| 


| been deprived of them. 


‘might pass from them. 


most stunned it with their unceasing 
chirp. A few of the most respectable 
had held public trusts; had abused and 
The bulk of 
them had never attained to a trust of 
any kind. All of them espoused the 
theory that their political mistortunes 
were attributable to their political per- 
fections. Such were the men wuo in- 
scribed upon their forefronts ** Lvliness 
to tie Lord 3”? who swarmed toward Cin- 
cinnati, singing, ‘* We are Republicans, 
but we are too pure for tiat com- 
munion 3” who took possession of the 
convention ; who smothered the revenue 


jane civil service reformers; aud who 


prescribed Horace Greeley and b. Gratz 
Brown as that genuine preparation of 
sarsaparilla which, if takeu treeiy, would 
cure every ill; which would guarantee 
free trade to Edward Atkinson aud pro- 
tection to Alexander McClure; would 
secure to Jacob D. Cox a civil service 
tree from partisan bias, and give all the 
oilices to the Democratic party; would 
secure universal abstinence to the Sons 
of Leniperance, aud unlimited lager to 
ihe rest of mankind; would secure civil 
rights to the freedimen and free viding 
ty the Ikuklux; would sternly entorce 
the new amendments aud protect the 


States against all Federal interiercuce ; 


naintain the policy of reconstruction 
wnd hang all the carpet-baggers; which 
would hasten the millennium wud during 
a single Presidential term wouid make 
Jefferson Davis and Wendeil Puillips 


‘lie down together, and enable wu Little 


child to lead them. Jt was a travesty 
on politics so monstrous that oue-haif 
the world shouted with derision and the 
other half shuddered with disgust. It 
gave such a shock to the founders of the 
Cincinnati movement that two hundred 
vi them assembled in prayer meeting at 
the Irifth Avenue Hotel, when, as de- 
voutly, perlaps, as they ever prayed, 
they asked, that, if possible, that cup 
But it was not 
possible, That cup was mixed to be 
drunk and net passed. The Reformers 
drank it at Cincinnati and were palsied, 
Che auti-Reformers drank it at Bailti- 
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more as drunkards have been kuown to | launched their lies. Hence they surpass 
drink picra, swallowing a great deal of |in guilt the falsehood so clamorously de- 
bitter for the sake of a very little stim- | nounced in a few panic-stricken mem- 
ulus. Of course, they were nauseated. | bers of Congress who are supposed to 
The only party they benefited was that have lied to conceal their complicity with 
great party which they left. Such were ja disreputable stock. They surpass in 
the men who, in 1872, arrogated to them- | guilt the paltry falsehood of the jockey 
selves all the political virtue extant. | who lies to conceal a defect in the horse 
Nowhere else in history can a pretense | he is selling. They still surpass the guilt 
be found so bold and so impudent. |of that falsehood which the speculator 
Fourth. We have to remark that this launches upon the stock exchange where- 
falsehood is not only unparalelled in au- | by he paralyzes for a time the industry 
dacity, but it has searcely a parallel in|of a State. They are lies of the Titan 
atrocity. The guilt of a lie is to be meas- | breed, like that of Lacoste, who betrayed 
ured by the motive which inspires it. A | the charging squadrons of Napoleon into 
falsehood forged to acquire property is | the sunken road of Ohain ; like those of 
less flagitious than one forged to destroy | Titus Oates, who supplied the infamous 
life. Tis lie, or this volume of lies, was , Scroggs with the testimony in support of 
invented to wrest the Government of this | those judicial murders which Lord 
country trom Republican control and|Campbell declares ‘‘are more disgrace- 
betray it into the control of a coalition | ful to England than the Massacre of St. 
of which the constituents were five hun- | Bartholomew is to France ;” like that of 
dred parts pardoned felons, four hundred | the nameless miscreants who testified 
and ninety-nine parts sympathizing Dem- | against the Saviour—‘This fellow said, 
ocrats, and one part renegade Republi- | Iam able to destroy the temple of God 
caus. What such a coalition would do | aud to build it again in three days.”’ 
for the country it is not difficult to con-| We can not dismiss Mr. Pike’s pam- 
jecture. What the Republican party has | phlet without referring to one more 
done is a matter of history. When the|chapter in it. It is a chapter which 


Republican party assumed control the 
Government was in the grasp of two of 
the deadliest enemies which ever as- 
saulted a free State—secession and slav- 
ery. The country was rated as dead by 
nearly every Government in Europe. 
England was arming her cruisers to ad- 
minister on our estate. Twelve years 
have elapsed. The Republic yet lives ; 
secession and slavery are both dead. Eu- 
rope has corrected her opinion. England 
but recently walked upto the bar of pub- 
lic opinion and submitted to a fine of fif- 
teen millions as the penalty for her_ mis- 
take. ‘The Republic, thoroughly aroused 
from that lethargy which had settled on 
her faculties, has sprung forward into 
the vanguard of nations. And to-day 
there is nowhere on the confines of Asia, 
nor in the uttermost parts of the sea, a 
State or a people to which we are not an 
instruction, or at least an inspiration. 
Against the life of a party which has ac- 


affords striking proof of the despicable 
character of many of those who crowded 
around Mr, Greeley in the guise of 
‘**triends,” and it affords most gratify- 
ing assurance that he could not be made 
so despicable as they were. One George 
Chorpenning, in January, 1871, con- 
trived to get himself pilloried in our 
history for a rogue. Mr. Pike seems re- 
solved to stand with him. We do not 
at present see any serious objection to 
his doing so. 

More than twenty years ago George 
Chorpenning was a contractor for carry- 
ing the United States mail on certain 
routes between Sacramento and Salt 
Lake City. Desiring more pay than his 
contract provided for he procured to be 
passed through Congress, in 1857, a very 
cunning act, under which he obtained 
an extra allowance of some one hundred 
and nine thousand dollars. Still he was 
not content. Accordingly he applied 





complished so much the Liberals of 1872 


successively to Postmasters General 
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Brown, Holt, Randall, and Creswell for 
more. By each of those officers his ap- 
plication was in turn denied. In July, 
1870, he again appealed to Congress, and 
in the confusion of the last day he pro- 
cured the passage of another very cun- 
ning act. The act is said to have been 


pose of compelling the allowance to 
Chorpenning of further claims, Uuder 
it further claims were allowed to the 
amount of four hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. Before the money was 
paid, Congress having reassembled, Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, moved the re- 
peal of the act of 1870. On the very day 
he moved the repeal the House unan- 
imously agreed to it. 

One week later the Senate unani- 
mously concurred, Chorpenning did not 
get a cent. Upon this simple transac- 
tion Mr. Pike sees fit to arraign, not 
Congress for carelessness, but the Post- 
master General for official rascality. He 
says of the latter, he “had deliberately 
sanctioned an attempt to take from the 
Treasury $440,000 on a claim urged by 
his former Jaw partner, which the House 
of Representatives, by nearly unani- 
mous vote, declared fraudulent.’? He 
pleads that, not only as a corrupt act, 
but as ‘‘ proof of an evidently rising tide 
of corruption, which, if not checked by 
some concerted and authoritative meas- 
ures, it was seen would soon debaueh 
the new Executive Government, and 
further demoralize Congress and the 
country.”’ 

He denounces it as the ‘‘most con- 
spicuous”’ of ‘‘numerous accomplished 
and attempted thefts, robberies, defalca- 
tions, and swindling transactions,’’ &c. 
He there characterizes the party which 
has administered the Government for 
twelve years, and to which he then be- 
longed, in precisely such terms as he 
would employ in describing the most 
abandoned community in New York or 
London. 

Now, what was this transaction which 
this Pike, who prates of ‘t moral percep- 
tions,’’ calls the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of Republican theft and robbery ? 





| spicuous of them. 
drawn by counsel for the express pur-| ticing on the Government. 








The most prominent feature of it is that 
the Government did not lose a dollar by 
it. .Andas the Government lost nothing 


| by the most conspicuous of its numerous 


robberies, we are permitted to hope it 
has not been ruined by the least con- 

i A sharper was prac- 
For a time 
he had a plenty of dupes in Congress. 
He never had an accomplice anywhere 
in the Government. Creswell was not 
his accomplice. If he had been he could 
have made him an allowance as weil be- 
fore the act of July as afterward. Or, 
if he wanted the act for a cover, he 
could at least have hurried his award 
up, so that Chorpenning could have re- 
alized upon it before Congress could re- 
peal the act. The act was passed in 
July, and the award bears date Decem- 
ber 23, weeks after Congress kad reas- 
sembled. Congress was not an accom- 
pilce of the sharper. If it had been it 
would not have swept the act of July 
from the statute book so swiftly and in- 
dignantly. It is evident that not a 
single member of Congress was an ac- 
complice of Chorpenning. If he had 
found one man in either House willing 
to have abetted his design, the repealing 
act could have been delayed until the 
award was paid. 

Congress was careless and confused on 
the last day of the session in July, and 
so exposed the Treasury to a great peril. 
But in January Congress was vigilant, 
and every member sprang forward to 
snatch the Treasury from that peril. 

If a careless servant should leave the 
gate to some backyard in Calais unfas- 
tened, whereby some thief should enter 
to rob a clothesline, and upon the alarm 
being given the whole commuuity should 
rush inandarrest the rascal beforehe had 
pilfered a single rag, would one be quite 
justified in calling the people of Calais 
all thieves? And if one should do so, 
would not all Calais pronounce their 
calumniator a more malignant knave 
than the clothes thief? Mr. Pike can 
solve that conundrum at his leisure’ 
We hasten to propound another. 

He says: ‘‘Congress was prompt to 
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stamp Mr. Creswell’s action as_ in- 
famous.’”? Now, if Congress really did 
so it was pretty bad for Creswell. But 
if, on the contrary, Congress did no 
such thing, how is it about Pike? 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to 
point out to forty millions. of people 
that a man, who is conspicuous in liter- 
ary circles, who wears the garb of a re- 
former, who talks about moral percep- 
tions, pays not the slightest regard to 
the obligations of veracity. 

Nevertheless, what Congress actually 
did is recorded in its journals and its 
laws. There is no room for mistake; 
and we must tell Mr. Pike there is not 
the shadow of truth in his assertion. 
Congress said nothing about Mr. Cres- 





not like a malignant, ‘‘We are not in a 
position where we can very wel! censure 
the Postmaster General, for we brougtit 
all this upon him ourselves by our in- 
considerate legislation here.’’ 

So in theSenate. Mr. Trumbuli, then 
an embryotic Liberal, thought Mv. Cres- 
well was not compelled to construe the 
act of July, 1870, as he did, but he de- 
clared: ‘tI do not wish to say anything 
to impute any improper motives.” Bat 
Mr. Hamlin declared that if he had been 
the Postmaster General he should have 
given the law precisely the same con- 
struction. 

Such was the transaction concerning 
which Pike says ‘* Mr. Greeley was ap- 
proached and solicited to make open 


well’s action. Congress very promptly | proclamation’’ against it, and to ‘throw 
pronounced its own action in July a | the whole weight of the Tribune into a 


blunder, and repealed it. That is 
what Congress did. What its members 


resolute demand for his removal.” Mr. 
Pike leaves us very satisfactory reasons 


said is also recorded inthe Globe. There! for believing that Mr. Greeley deslined 
were more than three hundred members | to yield to the ineffably base suggestion. 
in that Congress. We are now dili- | To be sure, this part of his narrative is 


gently taught that only the meanest | far from explicit, but he says that al- 
men created were sent to Congress. | though Mr. Greeley ‘offered to print 


The members of that Congress had | 
many inducements to denounce Mr. 
Creswell’s conduct. There were Demo- 


cause of complaint against the Republi- | 


can party. Callow Liberals were also 
there, not yet quite out of their shells, | 
but beginning to peep, and holding) 
their mouths wide open at the faintest | 
note of a fault in General Grant’s sub- | 
ordinates. Members of all parties Sout | 
naturally have been glad to show that it, 
was the fault of another, and not of | 
themselves, that the Treasury had been 
so seriously imperiled. But not all 
these personal and political interests | 
combined could spur a single member | 
of that Congress up to the point of de- 
nouncing Mr. Creswell’s conduct as in- 
famous. 

Mr. Beck. a Democrat, thougiii Mr. 
Creswell acted with ‘‘undue haste,” put 


he declared, **I do not say that Congress 
has facts enough before it to find that 
he is distinetly censurable.”?) But Mr. 
Dawes replied like a man, as he is, and 





| 
| 
erats in that Congress very hungry for | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


anything,” and ‘did publish some 
strictures,’ yet he “did not see his way 
clear to make such a pronounced effort 
as was desired.”’ 

Let this confession be remembered to 
Mr. Greeley’s honor. If Mr. Pike had 
dared to tell his story in plain English he 
would probably have exbibited his late 
leader in a still better light. Ife would 
probably have told it about it as follows: 

“We who were Mr. Greeley’s satellites 
tried to secure his appointment as Post- 
master General in the spring of 1869, 
We followed General Grant for many 
weeks with arguments to enforce the 
necessity of his securing ‘the full weight 
of the Tribune’ in support of his new and 
shaky administration, but we failed, 
We suspected Mr. Greeley felt our fail- 
ure, and when two years later it was dis- 
covered that Creswell was in the mire, 
we told Mr. Greeley his time had come— 
that Creswell had no friends; that Con- 
gress would be glad to see him sunk; 
that he had only to open the batteries 
of the Tribune upon him to put Creswell 
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out of sight, and place the Post Office 
Department at his disposal. But Gree- 
ley replied, ‘Thy servant is not a dog 


yet’—if you want to write Creswell down | 


the Tribune can print; but Vil not pros- 
titute my soul to the work of defama- 
tion, nor will I strive to plant my own 
preferment in the rank soil of my own | 
ealumnies!”? 

Let those who really loved what was 
great and good in Horace Greeley for- | 


ever remember him standing in a light): 


like that. In suchalight he oftenest 
stood, and if he fell from that high place 
afterward let it be remembered that he 
fell only when he was old, and even then 
it took the currish pack more than a year 
to pull him down. 

And let those political mendicants 
who want to trade on their professed 
friendship for Greeley remember this. 
We will not say they drove him to his 
death; but we do say they drove him 
very hard. They drove him along 


strange ways; they made him drag a 
cruel load. The collar was scarce re- 
moved when he died. They had better 
let him rest now. If their appetites are 
|grown so monstrous that they can only 
i live on calumny, let them follow the 
jliving still with their falsehoods. In 
‘spite of themselves they may help to 
}educate mankind. In God’s good pas- 
| tures deadly poisons are sometimes min- 

gled with delicious grasses. And so the 
instinct of the cattle that browse there 
is taught to discriminate. Aud it may 
be that this prodigal comminglins; of 
falsehood with truth in human discus- 
sions will be overruled to the perfecting 
of human judgments. But let them be 
content with the trade of slander if 
they would pursue their trade un- 
scathed. If they add the crime of sac- 
rilege to that of slander; if they wil! in- 
vade the precincts of the grave to post 
their calumnies on the collins of the 
dead, they will not be secure against 
rebuke. 











CHEAP TRANSPORTATION QUESTION—NO. IIL. 


The increasing interest of the people 
of the country, specially of the North 
and West, unmistakably indicates the 
disposition of the masses toward a proper 
development of the industries of the 
nation, the relations of capital and 
labor of all classes, and the advantages 
to be gained by the nation, by the 
speediest and best improvement of tie 
means of transit that will develop the 
greatest blessings and wealth to the 
greatest number. Aud in this connec- 
tior and relation the wants of the South 
are not to be overlooked; nor is there 
any disposition, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, in any section of the country, 
by any portion of the people, or by any 
politician, or political organization, to 
ignore or pass by, any portion of the 
country rightfully, earnestly, and loyally 
asking reciprocity and participation in 
the national expenditures for the public 
weal. 

In pursuing now our argument in 
favor of national help to national enter- 
— practical, economical, proper in- 

R 


| ternal improvements, the speediest and 

best means of uniting the waters of the 
‘Mississippi and Ohio with the tide- 
water of the Atlantic, and specially the 
great work of the earliest construction 
of the Atlantic and Great Western 
canal, or Atlantic and Mississippi 
canal, as we prefer to call it, following 
our intimated course, we lay down the 
following propositions: 

First. National highways of com- 
merce, nearest practicable lines of inter- 
communication between States and 
neighborhoods, are the water-courses, 
lakes, rivers, and bayous of the country. 

Second. Artificial highways of com- 
merce and intercommunication between 
States and neighborhoods are essential 
and necessary adjuncts of the first as 
outlets from inland to rivers, rivers to 
seas, interior to seaboard, and markets, 
both home and foreign. 

The feasibility of the great work we 
are now advocating will, we think, 
more clearly appear when we closely 
examine the map of the route proposed 
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to be improved to open to the producers 
of the great West a water-course always 
free to navigate from ice barriers 
through which they can transport to 
market their constantly-increasing 
staples or productions. 

And here shovld be borne in mind 
the enormous increase of population of 
our country, as well as production. 
Also the necessity of opening lines of 
export and transportation for the vast 
and rapidly-increasing productions of 
the West and South commensurate 
with their increase. It should be noted 
too that the history of the West clearly 


establishes the fact that production is | 
increasing in greater proportion than_ 


facility for outlet and market, so that 
notwithstanding the number of rail- 
roads now running, the means of trans- 
portation are far less than the enormous 
surplus tonnage increasing from decade 
to decade faster even than population. 

Now, let us look at St. Louis, on ‘** the 
Father of Waters,” as the starting point 
to the tide-water of the Atlantic. From 
above that city upward of ten thousand 
miles of navigable rivers, draining mil- 
lions upon millions of the best grain- 
producing lands of the world, contribute 
to its ever busy levees already yearly 
almost countless thousands of tons of 
produce and merchandise for distribu- 
tion; thence down to Cairo and up the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Tennessee ; 
thence up that noble river, larger and 
longer than the Ohio, to Short creek, 
two miles and a half above Guntersville, 
in Alabama ; thence by canal and slack- 
water navigation across Sand Mountain 
and down the valley of Wills creek to its 
junction with the Coosa, two and a half 
miles below Gadsden, Ala.; thence up 
the Coosa to Kome, Ga.; from Rome, 
by canal and slack-water navigation, up 
the valley of the Etowah and Little 
rivers, across the Chattahoochee plateau, 
down the Yellow and Ocmulgee rivers 
to Macon ; thence down the last-named 
river to the Altamaha, and thence to 
Savannah or the Atlantic. The distance 
from the mouth of the Ohio or Cairo to 
Savannah will be found to be 1,288 miles; 
923 by rivers and 365 by canal. 


By this route the distance from St. 
Louis to ocean port is 1,508 miles. 

From St. Louis, via Illinois aud Michi- 
gan canal, lakes, and Erie canal to New 
York, is 1,919 miles. 

From St. Louis, via Portsmouth, Ohio» 
and Erie canals, is 1,813 miles ; and via 
Ohio river, Kanawha and James River 
canal, 1,596 miles ; showing the distance 
in favor of the Tennessee, Coosa, and 
Ocmulgee rivers, or Atlantic and Great 
Western canal, to be 88 miles. 

This, then, is the first reason why this 
route alwaysought to have and will have 
advantage over any other water line. 

Second. It will have, as intimated be- 
fore, a most material advantage in that 
this route will be uninterrupted by ice 
|and navigable every month in the year. 
| Third. The advantage of not breaking 

bulk from any point on the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri rivers and their 
| tributaries whenever navigable by bat- 
|teau, canal-boat, or barge of 300 tons 
‘or less burden until the cargo reaches 
| its destination, whether it be to Savan- 
|nah and tide-water, or from Savannah 
| and tide-water to any given point in the 
great Northwest, is a matter of the very 
greatest importance, as we find that it 
costs on an average for each transfer or 
shipment of produce and merchandise 
not less than about thirty cents per ton. 

The States and Territories directly in- 
terested in this improvement are as fol- 
lows, with their population, (census re- 
port, 1870,) aud the bushels wheat and 
corn grown, as per statistics, (Agricul- 
tural Reports, 1872 :) 




















| Popula- | Bushels | Bushels 

| tion. wheat. corn, 
Alahama...... 996,992 | 1,055,068 
Arkansas..... 484, 471 741, 756 
Florida. .....¢} BST, WES lacscikicn scene 
Georgia.......) 1,184,109 | 2,127,017 
CPD wees sesene 2, 665, 260 | 27, 900, 67, 501, 144 
S. Carolina...| 705, 60% 662,000 | 10,627,600 
Tennessee ....) 1,258,520 | 10,298,000 | 46, 818,000 
Kentucky.....| 1,821,011 | 7,234,000 | 99,351,000 
Mississippi..., _ 827,922 199,000 | 21,816,000 
Illinois........ | 2,539, 891 | 24,711,000 | 217,628,000 
Indiana.......| 80, 68 i 
Missouri......| 
Towa ...... sal 2 
Kansas......../ 39% 
Nebraska .....| 99% 3g 
Minnesota sas} 1 106 : 
Wisconsin ....| 37 7, 38), 
Ter. Dakota. | 14,181 170, 662 133,140 
Ter. Montana) 20, 595 181,180 
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And when we reflect that the Missis-| rail to market, and compensate the pro- 
sippi and its navigable hundreds of trib- | ducer? Who will build the railroads for 
utaries drain 1,785,000 square miles of | this transportation ? Where will the 
territory, almost all of it as fruitful as | capital come from? These are vital 
the ancient Nile; that the annual com- | questions, furnishing matter for reflec- 
merce now of these rivers has reached | tion and solution of the wisest. 
the enormous figures of $2,000,0.10,000 ; | The fact that the New York Central 
that the cereal productions of the Great | and New York and Erie railroads carry 
West for the year 1872 exceeds 1,709,000 | in competition with the Erie canal and 
bushels of grain of all kinds; and | Hudson river (open only seven months in 
that the population is increasing in a the year) such immense tonnage as they 





magnitude unequaled before in this 
country, and unparalleled by any age, 
we are not at a loss to calculate the im 
portance and necessity of new outlets or 
highways for the speediest, cheapest, 
and best transit of the productions of 
that great West to reach the trade and 
commerce of the world. 

And here let us call the particular at- 
tention of the reader to the aggregate 
products (leaving out cotton and _ to- 
bacco) and approximate values of the 
same, of the States and Territories we 
have named, together with that of other 
parts of States and Territories, not 
named, indirectly interested in this 
thoroughfare and subject, for the year 
1872. based upon the reports of the Ag- 
ricultural Bureau, estimated as follows : 
Wheat, 225,844,800 bushels, valued at 50 


cents per bushel..... See Resciseivecee $112, 922, 400 
Corn, 1621,937,476 bushels, valued ai 25 
cents per bushel),...00..ccverccescccves 255,484,269 


Hogs, 22.650 0:0, valued at $5 per head... 115, 300,300 
Cattle, 13,352,492, valued at $10 per head... 133,624,920 
Sheep, 35,146,407, valued at $150 per head. 52,719,610 
Wool, 70,292,814 pounds, valued at 40 vents 


per pound..... Oovcece vocesecee gnaeeees 28,117,125 
Aggregate value......... eesisieeeae 2 S096, 108,624 


At ten per cent. increase per annum 
the aggregate products of the same 
States and Territories in the year 1880 
will be: 

Wheat, 484,794,850 bushels, valued at 50 

conte por bushel... ...ccse.ccscescccese $242, 397, 425 
Corn, 2,892,329,851 bushels, valued at 25 

cents per bushel.......c.sce.ee be scece + 723, 082, 463 
Hogs, 46.894,113, valued at $5 per head.... 234,470,525 
Cattle, 383,912.764, valued at $10 per head.. 389, 127, 640 
Sheep, 74.149,492, valued at $1 50 per head. 111, 224, 233 
Wool, 110.450,787 pounds, valued at 40 

cents per pound.......... Upc cwericrebice 44,180, 314 


Making a total aggregate value of. $1,744, 482, 645 
Now, let us ask how many railroads it 
will take to transport this vast amount 
of *produce to market? And at how low 
a price can produce be grown and pre- 
pared for and transported by exclusive 


'do, and that the canal increased its ton- 
| nage in ten years 1,1L0,000 tons, so that in 
| 1872 it amounted to 6,673,370 tons, shows 
that the only great canal in this country 
is becoming daily and hourly not only 
more useful and economical, but more 
and more an indispensable necessity. 

In this connection the question of 
horse and steam towage is also becom- 
ing more and more important. We find 
the cost of horse towage by canal and 
slackwater navigation averages 4.5 mills 
per ton per mile. By steam it will not 


!exceed 2.8 mills per ton per mile. 


It is also found that the average lake 
and river tonnage costs 13 mills per mile 
per ton against 10 to 12 mills per ton per 
mile by the most favored railroads in 
the United States. 

Another illustration of this important 
matter is that a bushel of wheat may be 
transported by boat on a river 200 to 250 
miles for the same amount it takes to 
transport the same quantity by railway 
from 20 to 30 miles, depending as the 
roads charge, North or South. And 
from the best and most careful compu- 
tation, made by experienced engineers 
and railroad men, it is believed no rail- 
road can be constructed thoroughly and 
worked to carry freights from West to 
East—from the Mississippi river to New 
York—for less than three-fourths of a 
cent per ton per mile. This, then, con- 
clusively settles the question of the con- 
struction of exclusive freight roads, and 
the feasibility and necessity of such an 
improvement as this canal and line of 
water communication must be. 

A further illustration of the great ad- 
vantage of water transportation over 








rails, or part rails and part water, and 
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carrying cargo from port to port with 
out breaking bulk, is illucidated in the 
fact that the producers of California and 
Oregon are enabled to market their sur- 
plus of wheat in Cork, Liverpool, and 
London, a distance of upward of 20,000 


And here, we repeat it, let it be borne 
in mind that the canal is only able to do 
business seven months of the vear, 
while the railroads do their business 
night and day the year round. But, not- 
withstanding this important fact, and 


miles, at better rates and profit to the | the idea that canals are becoming obso- 
farmer than can be marketed now the! lete, the Erie canal, for the year 1872, 
surplus of Lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and | working but seven months of the year, 


Minnesota to the farmer of these States. 
But before we proceed permit us to} 
refer again to some statistics in regard 
to the great New York canal. The 
average freights from Albany to Buffalo 
per 100 pounds of merchandise, per 
canal, were— | 
From 1830 to 1837......... eseeeeee 00 BO 92 | 


From 1837 tv 1849 ..........2. ..c00e secees 69 
From 1846 to 1853.............. ree 35 
From 1854 to 1861......... ..ccccoe oes 19 
And from 1862 to 1872, only......... 122 
The cost per ton per mile from Buffalo 
to New York, in 1856, was— 
BPP APATUAN ooniccosenaseece crease couse $1 11 cents. 
Per Central railroad ........... 297 * 
Per New York and Erie...... 248 ‘ 
Li 1862— 
PAP LANA ooo55cscsecscoesers ae ae 96 mills. | 
Per Central railroad... oy sass 2 cents. 
Per New York and E£rie...... 1 89 
Aud in 1872— 
ROR MASAMI e516 oes cen siesewas Seeuecs 102 * 
Per Central railroad. «ao ** 
Per New York aud Erie.. ee 1652 * 





The average freights per barrel of flour | 
for seven years, trom 1866 to 1872, in- | 
clusive, per canal, from Buffalo to New | 
York, has been 46 cents per barrel, and | 
per ton of merchandise, $2 33. | 

It is highly iuteresting, as well as im- | | 
portant, to note the increase of tonnage | 
on the New York canals and railroads, | 
comparatively, in the past twenty years. 

Lu 1852-3— Tons. 
Evie cauai tonnage was.......... 4,247,853 
Central aad Erie railroads....... 992.039 | 





re putas ee 5,238,892 

In 1862— 
Erie canal tonnage was.......... 5,598,785 
Central and Erie railroads...... 3,020,388 
Te roe Fear 8,619,173 

In 1872— 
Erie canal tonnage was. ....... .- 6.673.370 
New York Central railroad.... 4,3:3.965 
New York and Erie railroad.. 5. 561,274 


Total ...... cece 000s «sssssasesses 16,631,609 | 








| commerce, 


gained over the year 1871, in its trans- 
portation of tonnage, 205,482 tons, while 
the railroads of the State gained but 
581,975 tons in the same time, working 
the entire year. 

Another important fact bearing di- 
réctly on this question here is the actual 
cost of transportation of a ton of freight 
by the means now used in commerce, 
viz: 

On the ocean it costs, not to exceed, 
14 mills per ton per mile; on the lakes of 
our country, 2 mills per ton per mile; 
on the rivers, 2+ to 3 mills per ton per 
mile; but by railroad not less than 12 to 
13 mills per ton per mile. These facts 


‘are volumes in themselves, and unim- 


peachable testimony in favor of appro- 
priations for canal and river improve- 
ments properly guarded and evonomi- 
cally and honestly made and expended. 

Weeall attention to the difference in 
the cost of freights per ton between Sa- 


'vannah and Liverpool and New Orleans 
‘and Liverpool, and it will be found the 


average is from $7 to $8 per ton on cot- 
ton, and 16 to 18 cents per bus!el on 
| grain the year round, in favor of Savan- 
nah. The extreme dangers of heat and 
of navigation through the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the West [India islands are both 
obviated, a desideratum of immense 
value and importance in the annual 
insurance, exchanges, and 
shipping interests of the nation. 

And the cost ot freight per ton by the 
Atlantic and Great Western canal be- 
tween St. Louis and Savannah will not 
exceed $4 90 per ton, thereby saving be- 
tween St. Louis and New York on any 
class of transported merchandise and 
productions not less than $1 85 to $2 70 
per ton, making a yearly aggregate to be 
divided between the producing aud con- 
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suming classes of from $13,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000, if not more. 

Now weeallthe special attention of our 
government authorities to the interest- 
ing facts in connection with the trans- 
portation of army stores for the year 
1872 aceording to the report of the hon- 
orable Secretary of War, part 1, 1872. 

The total transportation for the Quar- 
termaster’s Department for 1872 by rail- 
roads was 26,000 tons, at a cost of 
$1,569,363 80. 

Of this tonnage the Pacific roads trans- 
ported 18,813 tons at a cost of $800,857. 

The total of quartermaster’s trans- 
portation by water during the same time 
was 21,275 tons, at a cost of $626,373 52. 

Now we find the difference in tonnage 
by railway over water lines is but 4,725 
tons, yet it cost the Government for this 
item alone, in 1872, $942,990 28 more to 
transport 26,000 tons by rail than it did 
21,275 tons by water transportation—a 
difference in favor of water transporta- 
tion over railways, of upward of 50 per 
cent. profit in one year, 

Well might the Executive of the na- 
tion, the President, in his last annual 
message to Congress, say : 

‘*The attention of Congress will be 
called, during its present session, to va- 
rious enterprises for the more certain 
and cheaper transportation of the con- 
stantly increasing surplus of Western 
and Southern products to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The subject is one that will 
force itself upon the legislative branch 
of the Government sooner or later, and 
I suggest, therefore, that immediate 
steps be taken to gain available infor- 
og to insure equitable and just legis- 
ation 

** One route to connect the Mississippi 
Valley with the Atlantie at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, 
by water, by the way of the Ohio and 
Tennessee rivers, and canals and slack- 
water navigation, to the Savannah and 
Ocmulgee rivers, has been surveyed and 
report nade by an accomplished engineer 
oflicer of the army. Second and third, 
new routes will be proposed for the con- 
sideration of Congress, namely, by an 
extention of the Kanawha and James 
River canal to the Ohio, and by an ex- 
tension of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal. 

‘“T am not prepared to recommend 
Government aid to these or other enter- 











prises until it is clearly shown that they 

are not only of national interest, but 
that when completed they will he of 

value commensurate with their cost. 

“That production increases more 
rapidly than the means of tra»sportation 
in our country, has been demonstrated by 
past experience. That the unprecedented 
growth in population aud products of the 
whole country will require additional fa- 
cilities, and cheaper ones for the more bulky 
articles of commerce to reach tide-water, and 
a market will be demunded in the near fu- 
ture, is equally demonstrable. I would 
therefore suggest either a committee or 
a commission to be authorized to con- 
sider this whole question, and to report 
to Congress at some future day for its 
better guidance in legislating on this 
important subject.” 

The feasibility of this great work 
being so apparent, we now propose to lay 
before our readers the estimates made 
by Major McFarland and Captain Long, 
of the corps of United States engineers, 
the officers referred to by the President, 
as follows: 

For canal from Guntersville on the Tennessee river 
to Gadsden, Alabama, distance 50144 miles—33 of canal 
and 174% slack-water: 


Canal and slack-water and feeder at.... $9,518,415 
Storage, reservoirs of water...........-. - 2,052, 192 
For improvement of the Coosa river ex- 

tending frem the mouth of Wills 

creek 214 miles below Gadsden on the 

Coosa, up the river to Rome, Georgia, 

a distance of 15314 miles.............. ° 100,000 


From Rome, at the mouth of the Etowah 
river toa point a short distance above 
Cartersville, Georgia; thence across to 
Macon on the Ocmulgee river, distance 
EERO iorsitia a casied nic scenes roan ge 

From Macon, down the Ocmulgee and 
the Altamaha, into which it empties, 
to Darien, (Georgia,) 500 miles, with a 
branch to Savannah or Brunswic yet 
extension of canal from Macon to Haw- 


20,435, 684 











kinsville, 45 miles, at $5,000 per mile 2, 250,000 
For the improvement of ‘the Oemulgee” 
from Hawkinsville to Darien.....-.... 250,000 
And for theimprovement of the Altama- 
ha from Darien to connect with Bruns- 
wick or Savannah,.......eee.seseccecce 1,000,000 
Total ..ccccrccccccccccccccccccscoce 35,606,291 
There is also estimated by these engi- 
neers certain work on the Ohio river 
I DHIS COMMECUION a.20/0\00: siesivacioccivces e $45, 000 
On the leunessee river proper........66 . 500,000 
On the Muscle Shoals of the Tennessee... 3, 676, 000 
And between there aud Guntersville..... a 
Making a grand total of........... - 39, ~ 39, 902 2,291 





This estimate is fully conned: - 
two of our ablest civil engineers, Colonel 
B. W. Frobel and Eugene Le Hardy, 
Esq., whose ability and opinions are de- 
servedly entitled to the highest weight 
and consideration by all who know them. 
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It should be noted, however, that about | and Great Western canal—for use ought 
$5,000 000 of Major McFarland’s esti-| not, and probably will not, exceed, with 
mate of the total cost of this great thor-|the cost of labor in the South, the sum 
oughfare applies directly to the improve- ‘of $35,600,000. But the further details 
ment of rivers at present navigable, and | of cost and value of this canal, together 
therefore national highways, coming | with its proposed capacity, mode of con- 
properly within the anuual appropria- | struction, and reimbursement of original 
tions for improvement of rivers and har- | cost, will afford abundant material for 


bors; wherefore the actual cost of the 
construction of this work—the Atlantic | 


another communication. G.S. F. 
AUGUSTA, GA., November, 1873. 





THE FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


From year to year these claims have | 
been brought to the attention of the pub- | 
lic through the published proceedings | 
of Congress. Fifty years ago they were 
quite well understood by the people, but | 
it is fair to assume that the majority of | 
this generation are ignorant of their | 
nature, know but little, if anything, of | 
their origin, and have but little interest 
in their existeuce, except it be that in- 
terest which belongs to the American 
citizen of knowing just why the owners 
of these claims should look to our Gov- 
ernment for their payment. As these 
so-called French Spoliation Claims are 
again before Congress, notwithstanding | 
the many defeats to which they have | 
been subjected in the past, we propose 
in this article to explain their nature 
and to give a few of the leading argu- 
ments which have been advanced in 
Congress, both for and against them. 

The title of these claims is derived 
from their nature, being claims against 
France for the spoliation on our com- 
merce prior to the year 1800. 

The claims were founded on an alleged 
violation of the treaty between the Uni- 
ted States and France, entered into on 
the 6th of February, 1778. It was called 
a treaty of amity and commerce, and) 
the scope of the covenant may be in-| 
ferred by the language of the seven- | 
teenth article. It was as follows: 

“Article 17. It shall be lawful for the 
ships of war of either party and pri-! 
vateers freely to carry withersoever they | 
please the ships and goods taken from 
their enemies, without being obliged to! 





miralty or any other judges; nor shall 
such prizes be arrested or seized when 
they come to or enter the ports of either 
party; nor shall the searchers or other 
officers of those places search the sane, 
or make examination concerning the 
lawfulness of such prizes ; but they may 
hoist sail at any time and depart and 
carry their prizes to the places expressed 
in their commissions, which the ecom- 
manders of sueh ships of war shall be 
obliged to show; on the contrary, no 
shelter or refuge shall be given in their 
ports to such as shall have made prize 
of the subjects, people, or property of 
either of the parties ; but if such shall 
come in, being forced by stress of wea- 
ther, or the danger of the sea, all proper 
means shall be vigorously used, that 
they go out and retire from thence as 
soon as possiple.’’ 


The reciprocal right of either nation 
to carry on a free trade with the enemies 
of the other was defined in Article 
23 of the treaty. <A portion of this arti- 
cle will indicate the character of the 
whole. 


** And it is hereby stipulated that free 
ships shall also give a freedom to goods, 
and that everything shall be deemed to 
be free and exempt which shall be found 
on board the ships belonging to the sub- 
jects of either of the confederates, al- 
though the whole lading, or any part 
thereof, shall appertain to the enemies 
of either, contraband goods being always 
excepted. It is alsoagreed, in like man- 
ner, that the same liberty be extended to 
persons who are ou board a free ship, 
with this effect; that, although they be 
enemies of both or either party, they are 
not to be taken ont of that free ship, 
unless they are soldiers and in actual 


| service of the enemies,”’ 


The twenty-fourth article gives a de- 


pay any duty to the oflicers of the Ad-| tailed statement of goods considered as 
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contraband of war, and the articles of 


merchandise which were not to be re- | 


garded as contraband. Another treaty, 
known as the treaty of alliance, was en- 
tered into at the same time, February 
6, 1778. Article 11, of the treaty of al- 
liance, was as follows: 

“The two parties guarantee mutually 
from the present time aud forever, 
against all other Powers, to wit: The 
United States to his most Christian 
Majesty, the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America, as well as 
those which it may acquire by the future 
treaty of peace; and his most Christian 
Majesty guarantees, on his part, to the 
United States their liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence, absolute and unlim- 
ited, as well in matters of government 
as commerce ; and also their possessions 
and the additions or conquests that 
their confederation may obtain during 
the war, from any of the dominions now 
or heretofore possessed by Great Britain 
in North America, conformable to the 
fifth and sixth articles above written, 


the wnole as their possessions, shall be | 


fixed and assured to the said States at 
the moment, of the cessation of their 
present war with England.” 


The twelfth article is as follows: 


“Tn order to fix more precisely the | 
Sense and application of the preceding | 


articie the contracting parties declare 
that in case of arupture between France 
and England, the reciprocal guarantee 
declared in the said article shall have 


its full force and effect the moment such | 


war shall break out; and if such rup- 
ture shall not take place, the mutual 
obligations of the said guarantee shall 
not commence until the moment of the 
cessation of the present war between the 
United States and England shall have 
ascertained their possessions.”’ 


The articles we have quoted will give 
to the reader a fair idea of the friendly 
relations existing between France and 
the United States while the latter was 
struggling to throw off the British yoke. 
The mutual concessions made in those 
treaties, and the remarkable guarantees 
of the contracting parties, are accounted 
for by a mutual hatred of a common en- 
emy. That these concessions and guar- 


antees wereonly possible in times of war, 
where both parties were mutually inter- 
ested, became evident soon after Great 
Britain had recognized our independ- 
Our guarantee to France, in case 


ence. 


she failed to defend her own possessions, 
was as impossible as her guarantee to us 
iif we had failed in the object of our 
i struggle. 

In the early part of 1793 war broke out 
between France and England, and the 
| United States, acting under the advice 
of Washington and other leading states- 
men, resolved to observe a strict neu- 
trality between the contending parties. 
No fault was found by the French Re- 
public on account of this resolve, yet 
certain peculiar privileges were claimed 
by France under the seventeenth article 
of our treaty of amity and commerce, 
Ships were purchased, officers commis- 
sioned, and men recruited in the United 
States, while prizes taken by French 
cruisers were brought into our ports for 
condemnation and sale. This brought 
down upon us the protests of England, 
as being both unfriendly and an open 
violation of our proclaimed neutrality. 
Our nation was between two fires; it 
| was bound to France by treaty stipula- 
|tion ; it was answerable to Eugland un- 
| der the rules‘of international law. The 
result was, France was prohibited from 
fitting out vessels in our ports, commis- 
sioning officers, enlisting our citizens, or 
arming privateers. This action of the 
/Government, although it did not debar 
France from bringing her prizes into our 
| ports, created a bad feeling against us 
'on the part of that Government. The 
condemnation of prizes in our ports 
‘brought to our coast an English fleet, 
| which, taking advantage of our weak- 
/ness, entered our harbors, and assumed, 
|against our remonstrances, privileges 
|which were in open violation of our 
‘treaty with France. This increased the 
|bad feeling already engendered against 
} us, and led to sharp correspondence be- 
'tween the two countries. Soon after the 
| opening of the war, but not until we had 
‘failed to carry out our part of the con- 
| tract, France found it to her interest to 
violate her treaty obligations. ‘' Free 
| Ships make free goods’’ was found to be 
‘altogether one-sided. Under interna- 
‘tional law England claimed and took 


| possession of her enemies’ goods wher- 
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ever found, and France, with feelings 
embittered against us, was forced to do 
the same. England could take French 
property out of American vessels, but 
under the treaty stipulations English 
property could pass under French guns 
unmolested. This was giving an enemy 
too great an advantage ; hence the vio- 
lation of the treaty on the part of France 
from this time until the year 1800. 
American ships were at the mercy of 
French cruisers, and a heavy bill of 
damages was run upagainst that nation. 
Our Government remonstrated in vain. 
Extraordinary missions were sent to 
Paristo state our grievances and demand 
redress ; the nation put forth every ef- 
fort to protect its citizens in their rights, 
until finally it was forced to assume an 
attitude which fell little short of an open 
declaration of war. 

On the 28th May, 1798, an act was 
passed by Congress authorizing the cap- 
ture of all French war vessels which had 
committed depredations upon our com- 
merce, or which should be found hover- 
ing upon our coast with the intent to 
commit such depredations. 

On the 18th of June, 1798, Congress 
passed an act prohibiting all vessels of 
the United States from visiting any of 
the ports of France or her dependencies, 
under penalty of forfeiture of vessel and 
cargo; and also prohibited all vessels of 
France, either armed or unarmed, owned, 
fitted, hired, or employed by any person 
resident within the territory of France 
or her dependencies, or sailing or coming 
therefrom, from entering any port of 
the United States unless a special per- 
mit had first been granted by the Presi- 
dent. 

Again. on the 25th of June, 1798, Con- 


gress authorized the merchant vessels of | 


the United States to arm and to defend 
themselves against any search, deten- 


tion, or seizure by vessels sailing under | 
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demnation of all French vessels captured 
in pursuance of the previous acts, and 


prize money and for the confinement 
and support of prisoners taken in the 
captured vessels. 

On the 7th July, same year, Congress 
deciared “that the United States are of 
right freed and exonerated from the stip- 
ulations of the treaties and of the consu- 
lar convention heretofore concluded be- 
tween the United States and France, 
and that the same shall not henceforth 
be regarded as legally obligatory on the 
Government or citizens of the United 
States.” 

On the Sth July, two days after the 
above declaration, Congress authorized 
the capture, by the public armed ships 
of the United States, of all armed 
French ships, whether within the juvis- 
dictional limits of the United States or 
upon the high seas, their condemnation 
as prizes, their sale, and the distribution 
of prize money, and empowered the 
President to grant commissions to pri- 
vate armed vessels to make the same 
captures an! exercise the same rights 
and powers as public armed vessels. 

On the 9th February, 1799, Congress 
continued the non intercourse between 
the United States and France for one 
year from March 3, 1799. 

On the 28th February, 1799, Congress 
provided for an exchange of prisoners 
with France, or the return to that na- 
tion, without exchange, of such prison- 
ers as were held by the United States. 





On the 3d March, 1799, Congress di- 
rected the President to retaliate on 
French prisoners in our hands in case 
American citizens taken on board of 
vessels belonging to Powers at war with 
France were brutally treated or put to 
death. 

On the 27th February, 1800, another 
act was passed by Congress continuing 


the French flag, and to recapture by | the non-intercourse between the United 


force, if necessary, any American vessel 





which had been taken by French cruis- 


ers. | 
On the 28th June, 1798, Congress gave | 


States and France for one year from 
March 8, 1800. 

By reference to the acts cited it will 
| be seen that the relations existing be- 


authority for the forfeiture and con-|tween France and the United States, 


provided for the proper distribution of 
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during the war of the former nation | 
with England and the allied Powers, | 
were, to say the least, peculiarly embar- 
rassiug, and from the early part of 
1798 to the latter part of 1809 were so 
unfriendly and hostile as to be little 
short of open war. Yet no declaration 
of war had been made on either side. 
The United States had gone to the verge 
of war to protect the maritime rights of 
its citizens. It had exhausted argu- 
ments, worn out diplomacy, resorted to 
armed protection, vested its merchant 
vessels with extraordinary powers, es- 





tablished non-intercourse, and shown 
such evidence of its displeasure and hos- 
tility toward France for the damage 
done our commerce, that an open de- | 
claration of war seemed inevitable. In 
the fall of 1799 a commission was sent 
to France by the United States to effect. 
if possible, a peaceable settlement of our 
difficulties, 

As a matter of historical interest, and 
to show the position assumed by our 
Government in relation to our claims 
against France, we quote from the of- 
ficial letter of instructions to the com- 








mission: 


“First. At the opening of the negotia- 
tion you will inform the French minis- 
ters that the United States expect from 
France, as an indispensable condition of 
the treaty, a stipulation to make to the 
citizens of the United States full com- 
pensation for all losses and damages 
which they shall have sustained by rea- 
son of irregular or illegal captures or 
condemnations of their vessels and other 








property under color of authority or 
commissions from the French Republic 
or its agents. Andall captures and con- 
demiations are deemed irregular or 
illegal when contrary to the law of na- 
tions, as generally received and acknowl- 
edged in Europe, and to the stipulations 
in the treaty of amity and commerce of 
the 6th of February, 1778, fairly and in- 
geniously interpreted, while that treaty 
remained in force. 

‘If these preliminaries should be satis- 
factorily arranged, then, for the purpose 
of examining and adjusting all the claims 
of our citizens, it will be necessary to 
provide for the appointment of a board 
of commissioners similar to that de- 
scribed in the sixth and seventh articles 
of the treaty of amity and commerce be- 





tween the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. 

“As the French Government have 
hitherto complained ot infringements of 
the treaty of amity and commerce by the 
United States or their citizens, all claims 


| for injuries thereby occasioned to France 


or its citizens are to be submitted to the 
same board ; and whatever damages they 
award will be allowed by the United 
States and deducted from the sums 
awarded to be paid by France. ”’ 

These demands on the part of tlie Uni- 
ted States, and the counter demands on 
the part of France, rendered the efforts 
of our commissioners fruitless for a time. 
Neither side was willing to accept the 
obligation placed upon it by the other. 

The position assumed by the French 
Government at this time may be under- 
stood by reference to the propositions 
made by the French ministers to our 
commission on the 11th of August, 1800. 
They say : 

‘*The propositions which the French 
ministers have the honor to communi- 
cate to the ministers plenipotentiary of 
the United States are reduced to this 
simple alternative: either the ancient 
treaties, with the privileges resulting 
from priority anda stipulation of recip- 
rocal indemnities, or a new treaty, as- 
suring equality without indemnity.” 

On the 4th of September the French 
ministers submitted the following: 

‘**A commission shall regulate the in- 
demnities which either of the two na- 
tious may owe to the citizens of the 
other. The indemnities which shall be 
due by France to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States shall be paid for by the United 
States, and in return for which France 
yields the exclusive privilege resulting 
from the seventeenth and twenty-second 
articles of the treaty of commerce, and 
from the rights of guarantee of the elev- 
euth article of the treaty of alliance.”’ 

Both nations, through their represent- 
atives, were anxious for the restoration 
of friendly relations, and appear to have 
been unwilling to allow the indemnities 
claimed by each to stand in the way of 
negotiations having in view that end. 
Tlence we find the American ministers 
saying to those of France on the 18th of 
September, 1800: 

‘*It remains only to consider the ex- 
pediency of a temporary arrangement. 
Should such an arrangement comport 
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with the views of France the following’ The character of these claims and the 





principles are offered as a basis of it: 

** Kirst. The ministers plenipoten-} 
tiary of the respective parties, not being | 
able at present to agree respecting the | follows : 
former treaties and indemnities, the! First. By treaty obligations, entered 
parties will, in dueand convenient time, ' jnto in 1778, France was bound to re- 


a pang. Reg oye spect American vessels, although ladened 
the same the said treaties shall have no! With the goods of her enemy, uuless 
operation.’ ”? such goods came within the exceptions 
The treaty entered into contained the; known as contraband. 
substance of the above proposition in its | Second. By the breaking out of the 
second article; and as the striking out| war between France and England the 
of this article by the Senate, and the | United States was compelled by self-in- 
subsequent ratification of the treaty | terest to violate her treaty of commerce 
without it, form the basis of the French | and alliance, and to declare a strict neu- 
spoliation claims against the United trality, as between France and the allied 


reasons why the claimants seek payment 
from the United States may be stated as 


States Government, we give the article 
as it stood in the original draft : 

‘The ministers plenipotentiary of the 
two parties, not being able to agree at 
present respecting the treaty of alliance 
of the 6th February, 1778, the treaty of 
amity and commerce of the same date, 
and che convention of the 14th Novem. 
ber. 1738, nor upon the indemnities mu- 
tually due or claimed, the parties will 
negotiate further on these subjects at a 
convenient time; and until they may 
have agreed upou these points the said 
treaties and convention shall have no 
Operation, and the relations of the two 
countries shall be regulated as follows.’ 

The treaty was sent to the Senate of 
the United States, Article 2, given 
above, struck out by that body, ratified 
with this amendment, and returned to 
France for ratification by that nation. 
Bonaparte ratified the amended treaty, 
but accompanied the ratification with 
this declaration: ‘Provided that, by 
this retrenchment, the two States re- 
nounce their respective pretensions, 
which are the object of the said article.” 
With this declaration it was returned to 
the Senate, and considered by that body 
**fully ratitied,’? on the 19th December, 
1801. This action of the Senate put an 
end to all claims on the part of our Gov- 
ernment against France, and whatever 
damages lad been done by either Gov- 
ernment to the rights and property of 
the citizens of the other, prior to 1800, 
were canceled as between the two na- 
tions; and on this action of the Govern- 
ment rest the claims familiarly known 
as the French Spoliation claims. 


; Powers with which she was at war. 

Third. The exemption of English 
property on American vessels accord- 
ing to treaty, while French property 
‘on American vessels was subject 
|to seizure and confiscation, placed 
France to great disadvantage in the 
| unequal struggle ; and tis, added to 
| the failure of the United States to com- 
| ply with her part of the treaty stipula- 
tions, led to the violation of its provi- 
sions on the part of France, and the sub- 
‘sequent seizure of American vessels, 
laden with English goods, and their con- 
demnation and sale. 

Fourth. These seizures on the part of 
France led to great loss on the part of 
our merchant vessels, brought forth re- 
monstrances from our Government, and 
finally ended in the establishment of 
nonintercourse, and acts of retaliation 
against the offending party. 

Fifth. Efforts were made to re- 
store friendly relations between the 
two nations, and for this purpose a mis- 
sion was sent to France in the summer 
ot 1797. This mission failed, and in 
October, 1799, a second mission was 
seut, having the same object in view. 
This mission was successful, and se- 
cured a new treaty with France on tie 
30th of September, 1800. 

Sixth. This mission found it impossi- 
ble to secure from France a recognition 
of our claims for indemnity, except on 
condition that the United States ac- 
knowledge its liability to France for 
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damages growing out of its failure to 
carry out the treaty stipulations of 
1778. 

Seventh. Unable to settle the measnre 
of mutual responsibility, and desirous of 
establishing friendly relations without 
further sacrifice, the whole subject of 
indemnities and the questions arising 
therefrom were postponed for future 
consideration or to a ‘‘ more convenient 
time ;’? and anagreement to this effect 
was contained in Article 2 of the 
treaty of September 30, 1800. 

Eighth. The Senate of the United 
States struck out this article, ratilied 
the treaty as amended, returned it to 
France, and at a subsequent date con- 
sidered it ‘‘ fully ratified,’? with the pro- 
viso of the First Consul—that ‘‘ the two 
States, by this retrenchment, renounce 
their respective pretensions which are 
the object of said article.” 

Ninth. By the action of the Senate | 
the obligations of France to the United | 
States, and those of the United States 
to France, were considered at rest for- 
ever by mutual cancellation. 

Tenth. From that day to this the 
owners of vessels seized, and all having 
claims arising out of the depredations 
of the French on our commerce prior to 
1800. have looked to the United States 
for payment of their claims. 

These claims were first pressed for set- 
tlement in Congress in 1802, have been 





many times reported favorably upon by 
the committees in both houses, and an 
act for their payment passed twice, the | 
first beiug vetoed by President Polk, the 

secoud by President Pierce. The act} 
under President Polk, on its return to | 
the Senate, lacked but one vote of the | 
requisite two-thirds majority. 

No definite amount has been fixed 

upon as the maximum of these claims, 

They are variously estimated at from: 
twelve to twenty millions of dollars, | 
Nearly every bill, however, that has been 

favorable received by Congress has fixed 

upon $5,000,000 as the sum to be appro- ' 
priated for their settlement. Some of 
the leading statesmen of the nation have 
been arrayed against each other in the, 


debates which have taken place ou these 
claims, and it is safe to say that no 
measure since the formation of our Gov- 
ernment has been so persistently urged 
by its friends, or so ably opposed by its 
Opponents, as this measure for the pay- 
meut of the French Spoliation claims. 

These claims have outlived three gen- 
erations of statesmen, the original claim- 
ants have long since gone to rest, the 
documents smell of age, and tlie accu- 
mulative evidence, when examined by 
new committees, looks like the relics of 
a dead and buried past. 

Probably the ablest debate which has 
taken place in the Senate on these claims 
was that which occurred in 1835. A bill 
wasreported from the Foreign Relations 
Committee by Daniel Webster, its chair- 
man, and the measure was urged by him 
ina speech of remarkable force. The 
leading opponent of the measure at that 
time was Silas Wright, of New York, 
whose speech, according to Beutun, * was 
not only a masterly argument, but an 
historical monument.’’ 

We present herewith a few of the lead- 
ing arguments used by the advocates 
and opponents of these spoliation claims, 

The friends of the measure claim that 
the Government should pay these claims, 
because they were good claims against 
France, and as such acknowledged by 
her. 

That as a proof of this acknowledg- 
ment France, in order to satisfy them, 
relinquished her claims against the 
United States. 

That through this relinquishment the 
United States received for the private 
claims of her citizens a valuable consid- 
eration, worth to her in the cancellation 
of her obligations to France more than 
the amount of these spoliation claims. 

That France was willing to makea 
settlement, and simply asked an exten- 
sion of time to consider the question of 
mutual indemnity before satisfying the 
claims of our citizens. 

That an agreement to this effect was 
incorporated in the treaty of September 


' 30, 1800, and was stricken out by the 


Senate of the United States. 
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That the ratification of the treaty, 
with the proviso made by Bonaparte, 
wherein the two States agreed to re- 
nounce their respective pretensions, 
closed the door against the collection of 
the claims against France, and shifted 
the responsibility of payment on the 
United States. 

That the Constitution provides that 
the property of individuals shall not be 

. taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

That these claims were the property 
of individuals, and were taken for pub- 
lic use, inasmuch as a debt to France, in 
the shape of heavy indemnities for vio- 
lation of treaty stipulation, was paid by 
them. 

That certain claims against France 
for debts due. our citizens and damages 
to our commerce prior to 1800 were ac- 
knowledged and paid by her by treaty of 
1803, and that these spoliation claims 
would have been paid at the time of the 


Louisiana treaty if the treaty of 1800: 


had not estopped their. recognition or 
payment. 

That good faith on the part of the 
Government. requires the payment of 


‘That the Government did all it was 
bound to do for the protection of its 
merchant. vessels, and carried protec- 
tion to the verge of war. 

That it insisted on the payment of 
these claims by France, and ceased to 
demand indemnity only when grave 
questions of public policy required it. 

That through our failure to carry out 
our treaty obligations with France we 
incurred her hostility, and had no right 
to demand damages from her for the 
shipping destroyed by her cruisers, es- 
pecially when such shipping was in the 
interest of her enemy, and sheltering the 
property of England under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

That the position of our Government 
was a position of assumed hostility, as 
evinced by the acts of Congress and the 
warlike preparations on land and sea, 
and that, although no declaration of war 
had been made, the bloodshed and the 
vessels captured by us from France 
established the fact that war existed be- 
tween the two countries. 

That when a state of war exists the 
claims of the citizen must share the fate 
of his Government, and if to secure 





these claims, which were given up to 
France for a valuable consideration 
without the consent of the claimants, or | 
without any advantage accruing to them 
over other citizens of the land. 

These are afew of the more prominent 
points urged in favor of payment. 

On the part of the opponents it is’ 
urged— | 
That a failure on the part of the 
United States to collect the claims of its 
citizens does not carry with it a liability | 





peace those claims are ignored the citi- 
zen has no right to say that the failure 
to protect his claims creates a liability 


‘on the part of the Government to pay 


them. 
That this principle of non-liability on 


| the part of the Government in the 


abandonment of private claims against 
foreign nations, when public policy re- 
quires such abandonment, has been ac- 
knowledged in our treaties with France, 
England, Denmark, and Spain. 
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_ to pay. | That these French spoliation claims 
That the adoption of such a doctrine | are less meritorious than others of a 
would overwhelm the nation with debt, | similar nature which have been canceled 
and lead to endless trouble and confu-! by the United States in her treaties 
sion. with other Powers. 
That, although the losses claimed may; That a failure on the part of England 


have formed good grounds for arbitra- | —after along negotiation and repeated 
tion, there was no hope that the balance | | demands on our part—to pay the dam- 
of indemnity would have been in our | ages claimed by us for the depredations 
favor in view of our violation of the: of the Alabama and other English 
treaties, and the damages which mans oe sailing under the Confederate 


to France therefrom. 


flag would have created no obligation 
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on the part of the Government to pay 
the losses of its citizens, and that the 
payment of these spoliation claims 
would be an acknowledgment on the 
part of the nation that all claims not in- 
cluded in the Alabama award would be 
paid in full by our Government. 

That to establish such a precedent 
would be to invite a review of every 
treaty made since the formation of our 
Government; would open the door to 
claims amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions, and would eventually bankrupt 
the Treasury and destroy the stability 
of the Government. That the only ob- 
ligation canceled by the United States 
in expunging Article 2, of treaty of 
1800, was an obligation to postpone the 
consideration of the question of mutual 
indemnity until a convenient time. 

These arguments, pro and con, have 
brougiit up coliaterai auestions, which 


have in their diseussicr taxed the abies | 


statesmen of the country. 

The correspondence growing ovt of 
these claims, and the -speeclies which’ 
have been delivered, for and against 
them, would form, if bound ir-yolumes, 


- arespectable library of themselves. It 


muy be proper in this connection to cor- 
rect a popular error connected with 
these French spoliation claims. It is 
supposed by many that the considera- 
tion received by the United States for 
the abandonment of these claims was 
the territory of Louisiana for a much 
smaller sum than France would have 
ceded it had not these heavy obligations 
rested against her. The facts are: Lou- 
isiana was ceded to us by the treaty of 
1803, and the twenty millions of francs 
allowed to the United States in making 
the settlement were for certain damages 
and debts, recognized and agreed 
upon in the treaty of 1803, and had no 
reference whatever to the spoliation 
claims urged against France prior to 
the treaty of September 30, 1800. These 
latter claims were undoubted, were 
properly proven, Were devoid of the 
complications growing out of the viola- 
tion of treaties, and the consideration 
received by the United States was paid 





over to the proper claimants. Yet it is 
questionable whether France would 
have allowed them had not the agent 
intrusted by the First Consul with the 
negotiations received for Louisiana 
30,000,000 francs more than he was 
authorized to sell for. He was given 
discretionary power to sell for not less 
than 50,000,000 francs, and by wise diplo- 
macy he succeeded in paying the debt 
of France to the United States and ob- 
taining for his Government 10,000,000 
francs over and above the amount for 
which he was authorized to sell. 

Mr. Benton, in his speech against these 
claims in 1835, referring to this purchase, 
said : 

“Tt is not to be regretted, therefore, 
that we gaised Louisiana by negotia- 
tion, although we paid our debts our- 
selves in that bargain. But Napoleon 
absolutely scolded Marbois for allowing 
the deduction of twenty millions out of 
the,sum we paid for Louisiana, forget- 
ting that his minister had got thirty mil- 
Tidns more than he ordered him to ask, 


and that we had paid ourselves the 


tventy millions due to us under treaty. 
liaving such a man to deal with, how 
can it be maintained on this fluor that 
the United States has been paid by him 
the claims in this bill, and that there- 
fore the Treasury is bound to satisfy 
them? Let Senators, I entreat them, 
but ask themselves the question, what 
these claims were worth, in the view of 
Napoleon, that they may not form such 
an unwarrantable conclusion as to think 
he ever.paid them. Every Government 
of France which preceded him had 
treated them as English claims, and is 
it likely that he who refused to pay 
claims subsequent to these, under treaty 
signed by himself, would pay old claims 
anterior to 1800? The claims were not 
worth a straw ; they were considered as 
lawful spoliations ; that by our procla- 
mation we had broken the neutrality ; 
and that, after all, they were incurred 
by English enterprises, covered by the 
American flag.”’ 

In speaking of the actual losses sus- 
tained,-Mr. Benton said : 


‘*Gentlemen have indulged themselves 
in all the flights and raptures of poetry 
on this pathetic topic ; we have heard of 
‘ships swept from the ocean, families 
plunged in want and ruin ;’ and such 
like. What is thefact, sir? Itis asthe 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
said: never, sir, was there known, be- 
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fore or since, such a flourishing state of 
cominerce as the very time and peyiod 
of these spoliations, At that time men 
made fortunes if they saved one ship only 
out of every four or five from the French 
cruisers, ‘et us examine the stubborn 
facts of sober authorities in this case, 
and not sit still and see the people’s 
_money charmed out of the Treasury by 
the persuasive notes of poetry. [Mr. B. 
here referred to public documents show- 
ing that in the years from 1793 to 1800 
the exports annually increased at a rapid 
rate, till, in 1800, they amounted to more 
than $91,000,009.] It must be taken into 
consideration that at this period our 
population was lessthan it is now, (1835, ) 


our territory was much more limited, | 
we had not Louisiana and the port of | 
New Orleans, and yet our commerce was | 


far more flourishing than itever has been 
since; and at a time, too, when we had 
no mammoth banking corporation to 
boast of its indispensable, its vital ne- 
cessity to commerce! These are the 
facts of numbers, of arithmetic, which 
blow away the edifice of the gentlemen’s 
poetry as the wind scatters straws.” « 


In speaking of that feature of the bili, | 


which related to insurers, he said : 


“The most infamous and odious act 
ever passed by Congress was the certifi- 
cate funding act of 1793, an act passed 
in favor of a crowd of speculators 3 but 
the principle of this bill is more odious 
than even it—I mean that of paying in- 
surers for their losses, The United 
States, sir, insure! 
conceived more revolting and. atrocious 
than to direct the funds of the Treasury, 
the property of the people, to such in- 
iquitous uses? On what principle is 
this grounded ? 


all times, and especially at this very 
time, when we are called upon to refund 


their losses, they made immense for- | 


tunes. It would be far more just and 
equitable if Congress were to insure the 


farmers and planters, and pay them, 


their losses on the failure of the cotton 
crop. They, sir, are more entitled to 
put forth such claims than speculators 
and gamblers, whose trade and business 
it is to make money by losses. This 
bill, if passed, would be the most odious 
and unprincipled ever passed by Con- 
gress.” 

In referring to this debate, in his 


Thirty Years’ Review, Benton remarks : | 
. ‘* The bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 25 to 20; but failed in the House. It 
still (1850) continues to importune the 





Can anything be | 


Their occupation is a/| 
safe one ; they make calculations against | 
all probabilities ; they make fortunes at | 


| two Honses, and, though baffled for fifty 
years, is as pertinacious as ever, Surely 
; there ought: to be some limit to these 
| presentations of the same claim. It ig 
| a game in. which the Government has no 
chance. No number of rejections de- 
| cides anything in favor of the Govern- 
ment; a single decision in their favor 
| decides all against it. Renewed appli- 
ications become incessant and endless, 
‘and eventually must succeed. Claims 
| beco;ne stronger upon age—gain. double 
| strength upon time—often directly, by 
| hewly-discovered evidence—always in- 
directly, by the loss of adversary evi- 
‘dence, and by. the death of cotempo- 
| raries.”’ 

Silas Wright, of New York, in his 
‘argument against the payment of these 
claims, in referring tothe assumption of 
| the advocates of the bill that the strik- 
ing ont of the second article in the treaty 
-of 1800, by the United States, created a 
legal and equitable obligation on the 
part of the United States. to pay these 
‘claims, used the foilowing language: 

* must here raisea preliminary ques- 
ition, which I have satisfied myself will 
"show these assumbtions of the claimants 
‘tobe wholly without foundation so far 
as the idea of benefit to the United 
/ States is.supposed to be derived from 
'expunging this second article of the 
itreaty of 1800. What,.I must be per- 
i mitted to ask, would have been the lia- 
bility of the United States under the 
‘onerous obligations’ referred to, in 
/ case the Senate had ratified the treaty, 
retaining thissecond article? The bind- 
jing force of the treaties of amity and 
commerce, and of alliance, and of the 
consular convention, was re:eased, and 
the treaties and convention were them- 
selves suspended by the very article in 
question ; and the subjects of disagree- 
| ment growing out of them were merely 
made inatters of future negotiation ‘at 
‘a convenient time.’ What was the value 
‘or the burden of such an obligation upon 


| the United States ? for this was the only 
obligation from which our Government 
was released by striking out the article. 
| Tie value was the value of the privi- 
‘lege, being at perfect liberty in the 
| premises, of assenting to or dissenting 

from a bad bargain, in a matter of nego- 

tiation between ourselves and a foreign 
|Power. This was the consideration 
| passing to the United States, and, so far 
as I am able to view the subject, this 
| was all the consideration the Govern- 

ment had received. If it be granted, 
| which I am not yet ready to admit, that 
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the striking out of the article was a re- 
lease of the claims, and that such re 
lease was iniended as a consideration 
for the benefits to accrue to the Govern- 
ment from the act, | feel bound to 
dwell for a momen® upon this point. 
What was the value of an_ obli- 


gation to negotiate ‘at a conve- 
nient time?’ Was it anything to be 
valued ?’ ‘The convenient time’ 


might never arrive, or if it did arrive, 
and negotiations were opened, was not 
the Government as much at liberty, as 
in any other case of negotiation, to 
refuse propositions which were deemed 
disadvantageous toitself? The treaties 
were suspended,and could not be revived 
without the consent of the United 
States, and, of consequence, ‘ the oner- 
ous obligations’? comprised in certain 
articles of these treaties were also sus- 
pended until the same consent should 
revive them. Can I then be mistaken 
in the couclusion that, if the treaty of 
1800 had been ‘ratified with the second 
article forming a part of it, as originally 
agreed by the negotiators, the United 
States would have been as effectually re- 
leased from ‘the onerous obligations’ 
of the former treaties, until those obli- 
gations should again be put in force by 
their consent, as they were released 
when that article was stricken out and 
the treaty ratified without it? In short, 
can I be mistaken in the position that 
all the inducement of a national char- 
acter to expunge that article from the 
treaty was to get rid of an obligation to 
negotiate at ‘aconvenienttime?’ And 
can it be possible that such an induce- 
ment would have led the Senate of the 
United States, understanding this con- 
sequence, to impose upon the Govern- 
ment a liability to the amount of 
$5,000,000? I cannot sanction so absurd 
a supposition, and [ feel compelled to 
Say that this view of the action of the 
Government in the ratification of the 
treaty of 1800, in my mind, put an end 
to the pretense that the striking out of 
this article relieved the United States 
from obligations so onerous as to forma 
valuable consideration for the payments 
provided for in this bill. I cannot view 
the obligation released—a mere obliga- 
tion to negotiate—as onerous at all, or 
as forming any consideration whatever 
for a pecuniary liability, much less for 
liability for millions.”’ 

Daniel Webster, who reported the bill, 
defended its provisions, as being both 
just and equitable. Of the rights of 
underwriters, which had been questioned 
by many, he said: ‘It can hardly be 





necessary to say that they stand on the 
same equity aud justice as if possessed 
and presented by the owners of ships and 
goods. here is no more universal max- 
im of law and justice, throughout the 
civilized world,than that an underwriter, 
who has paid a loss on ships or merchan- 
dise to the owner, is entitled to whatever 
may be received from the property. His 
right accrues by the very act of payment, 
and: if the property or its proceeds be 
afterward recovered, in whole or in part, 
whether the recovery be from the sea, 
from captors, or from the justice of for- 
eign States, such recovery is for the 
benefit of the underwriter. Anyattempt, 
therefore, to prejudice these claims, on 
the ground that many of them belong to 
insurance companies or other under- 
writers, is at war with the first princi- 
ples of justice.” 

In referring to the character of the 
claims and their value before the Gov- 
ernment canceled the obligation “of 
France to pay them, Mr. Webster said: 


‘* Before the interference of our .Gov- 
ernment with these claims, they consti- 
tuted just demands against the Govern- 
ment of France. They were not vague 
expectations of possible future indem- 
nity for injuries received, too uncertain 
to. be regarded as valuable, or be es- 
teemed property. They were just de- 
mands, and as such they were property. 
The courts of law took notice of them 
as property. They were capable of be- 
ing devised, of being distributed among 
heirs and next of kin, of being trans- 
ferred and assigned like other Jegal and 
just debts. A claim or demand for a 
ship unjustly seized and confiscated is 
property as clearly as the ship itself. It 
may not be so valuable, or so certain; 
but it is as clear a right, and has been 
uniformly so regarded by the courts of 
law. The papers show that American 
citizens had claims against France for 
six hundred and fifteen vessels unlaw- 
fully seized and confiscated. If fhis 
were so, it is difficult to see how the 
Government of the United States can 
release these claims for its own benefit, 
with any more propriety than ,it could 
have applied the money to 1ts own use 
if the French Government had been 
ready to make compensation in money 
for the property thus illegally seized and 
confiscated ; or how the Government 
could appropriate to itself the just claims 
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which the owners of these six hundred 
and fifteen vessels held against the 
wrong-doers without making compensa- 
tion, any more than it could appropriate 
to itself. without making compensation, 
six hundred and fifteen ships which had 
not been seized. I donot mean to say 
that the rate of compensation should be 
the same in both cases. Ido not mean 
to say that a claim for a ship is of as 
mucii value as a ship, but I mean to say 
that both the one and the other are 
property, and that Government can not, 
with justice, deprive a man of either for 
its own benefit without making a fair 
compensation.” ; 

Mr. Webster argued with great ability 
from propositions which, if admitted by 
the Senate, he claimed, were sufficient 
to prove the justice of the bill: 

First. That these claims subsisted 
against France up to the time of the 
treaty of September 30, 1800, between 
France and the United States. 

Second. That they were released, sur- 
rendered, or extinguished by that 
treaty, its amendment in the Senate, 
and the manner of its final ratification. 

Third. That they were thus released, 
surrendered, or extinguished, for polit- 
ical and national considerations, for 
objects and purposes deemed important 
to the United States, but in which these 
claimants had no more interest than any 
other citizens. 

Fourth. That the amount or measure 
of indemnity proposed by the bill was 
no more than a fair and reasonable 
compensation. 

He endeavored to maintain each of 
these propositions by masterly argu- 
ments and a thorough review of the 
history of the period in which these 
claims had their origin. In answer to 
the objections which had been urged 
against the value of the consideration, 
Mr. Webster said: 


“Tf the United States did not agree 
to renounce these claims, in considera- 
tion that France would renounce hers, 
what was the reason why they surren- 
dered thus the claims of their own citi- 
zens? Did they do it without any con- 
sideration at ail? Was the surrender 
wholly gratuitous? Did they thus 


solemuy renounce claims for indemnity, 
so just, so long insisted on by them- 
selves, the object of two special mis- 


controversy, and at one time so near 
being the. cause of open war—did the 
Government surrender and renounce 
them gratuitously, or for-nothing? Had 
it no reasonable ‘nfotive in the relin- 
quishment? Sir, it is impossible to 
maintain any such ground. 

** And, on the other hand, let me ask, 
was it for nothing that France relin- 
quished what she had so long insisted 
on, the obligation of the United States 
to fulfill the treaties of 1778? For the 
extinguishment of this obligation we 
had already offered her a large sum of 
money, which she had declined. Was 
she now willing to give it up without 
any equivalent? 

“Sir, the whole history of the negotia- 
tion is full of proof that the individual 
claims of our citizens, and the Govern- 
ment claims of France against the Uni- 
ted States, constituted the respective de- 
mands of the.two parties. They were 
brought forward together, discussed to- 
gether, insisted on together. The French 
ministers would never consent to dis- 
connect them. While they admitted, 
in the fullest manner, the claims on our 
side, they mainfained, with persevering 
resolution, the claims on the side of 
France.”’ 


The extracts presented by us will 
allow the reader to form a fair idea of 
the merits of this long-extended contro- 
versy, which has again been brought be- 
fore Congress to be reviewed, as it has 


share, in all probability, the fate of pre- 
vious efforts to transform it into a law. 
If any are tempted to examine still fur- 
ther into the history of these claims 
abundant documentary evidence can be 
had to throw all the light upon the ques- 
tions involved that may be needed for a 
thorough understanding of the whole 
subject: Document 102, No. 293, in Vol. 
5, Senate Documents of First Session, 
Nineteenth Congress; the various de- 
bates wlfen these claims were under 
consideration ; Jefferson’s Works. Vol. 
8, and Benton’s' Thirty Years’ View, 
Vol. 1, will be found valuable to all who 
seek further knowledge and light upon 
these long-disputed French spoliation 
claims. Upon general principles of safety 
to the public revenue, that claims be 
barred by a general statute of limitation, 
is worthy of considration. 
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SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS W. FERRY. 


Government bonds bearing the higher 
rates of interest, and, as fast as practi- 
cable, additional purchases of like bonds 
to be made with United States cur- 
rency until the maximum circulation be 
reached. 

‘*Sixthly. Preparatory to withdrawal 
of the fractional currency, the Secretary 
of the Treasury required to make public 
designation of a period after which to 


Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I move 
now that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution which I in- 
troduced on Monday last. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on 
Finance be instructed to consider the! 
expediency of providing for a national 


system of banking and currency, in lieu 


of the present one, which shall embody | 


the substantial features following, to wit: 


“ First. Banking to be open and free. 


toall, individuals and associations, with- 
out limitation of capital. 
“Secondly. The maximum currency 


circulation to be eight hundred millions | 


of dollars, exclusive of fractional, and 
to be issued and authentizated solely by 


the Government, of uniform character, | 


with ‘ United States currency’ imprinted 


begin the redemption, in silver, of de- 
nominations of twenty-five cents and 
‘under ; also, a second period designated 
at which to commence like redemption 
of the remaining fractional currency 
then in circulation, and all, when so re- 
deemed, to be destroyed. 

‘*And that the committee report at 
‘as early a day as practicable by bill or 
'otherwise.’’ 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. Mr. Presi- 
‘dent, asa member of the Committee on 


on its face, madelawful money andalegal | Finance, whose special province is to 
tender for all public and private dues, |consider financial means and ends, I 
except duties on imports and interest on | have submitted a resolution for refer- 
the public debt, and convertible on de-| ence to that committee for their con- 
mand into Government bonds bearing | sideration in determining a remedy for 
interest at 3 65-100 of 1 per cent. per an- existing monetary derangement. Hav- 
num in currency. |ing given some thought to the subject- 

‘Thirdly. The Government to issue| matter, [ deem it in place to present 
bonds, stamped ‘ currency bonds,’ of de-| views upon the remedy, that my course 
nominations of $100 and multiples, bear-| may uot be misapprehended or misun- 
ing interest at the rate of 8 65-100 of 1/derstood. The resolution suggests not 
per cent. per annum, convertible into mere theory—no pet scheme—nor do 1 
currency on demand, and to be exempt claim for it sovereign remedy for all ills 
from taxation by Federal, State, munici- | incident to any financialsystem. Neither 
pal, and local authority. /is ita change propused for the sake of 

“Fourthly. Substitution of United | change; but, sharing the public convic- 
States currency for national currency, | tion, freely expressed, it is a remedy for 
to be done at the convenience of the) recurring evils that is demanded; a 
Government, without diminishing the | change giving stable relief, which finds 
volume of current circulation, and the| echo in the popular voice. Stagnation 
bonds held for the security of the na-| of industry, stoppage of trade, and pros- 
tional currency to be adjusted with the| tration of commercial vigor demand that 
banks by purchase or surrender, Sub-/ every legitimate and practical resource 
stitution of United States currency for | of the nation should be invoked to stay 
other existing forms in bringing about | the tide of disaster which threatens the 
uniformity of currency, to likewise be/ prosperity of the country, in the impov- 
done without lessening the current cir-|erishment of its people. In such an 
culation. /emergency as the present the people look 
_ “Fifthly. For immediate relief to ex-| totheir publicservants for ways by which 
isting monetary stringency the forty-|to escape impendingruin. ‘lo the State 
four million Treasury reserve to be is-| do they appeal for measures beyond the 
sued without delay, in the purchase of possibilities of individuals, and regard 











it as the author of methods and means. 
I would not merge all enterprises in the 
State, but it should justly be charged 
with the general duty of devising and 
establishing a monetary system adequate 
to the wants of the people, and free from 
those elements of disturbance which en- 
tail distrust and disaster. If, as be- 
lieved, the people, through their Gov- 
ernment, have exclusive control of the 
power to create money and regulate its 
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value, why should they not look to the 
same source for remedy against abuses 
which periodically jeopardize and para- 
lyze public interest? It is in face of 
such general expectation that Congress 
assembles. The people feel sorely the 
consequences of the panic, and appeal to 
us. The moment is exigent ; the oppor- 
tunity is pregnant with the weal or woe 
of the land. With no idle speculation, 
but with a suggestion springing from 
business experience and practical obser- 
vation, matured under thoughtful solici- 
tude and the force of transpiring events, 
and which, to a business mind, seems a 
practical solution of the financial stress— 
this have I embodied in the resolution 
submitted. At the same time I am 
réady to support any plan which prom- 
ises results more remedial, deeming it the 
duty of each and all to contribute what- 
ever of thought and experience will aid 
the nation to escape from financial ruin. 

When amid shoals a stranded ship 
drives away every thought but to save 
life, each on board may forecast his own 
way of escape, but all seek one end— 
safety from death. So of a financial 
wreck ; each in peril has his plan of es- 
cape, but none can wisely disregard other 
reasonable modes of relief. Threatened 
alike, they naturally plead alike. The 
more plans suggested for recovery hav- 
ing features substantially alike, the more 
certain it is that sure relief lies within 
their embrace. With conviction of na- 
tional peril, and measures to avert it im- 
perative, the resolution is offered sug- 
gestive of a way of escape. 

A peculiar crisis has fallen upon the 
country. Not a revival of former ex- 
perience altogether, such as panics of 
poverty or panics of currency, but, com- 
ing in the midst of ample industrial re- 
sources and a sound currency, it has 
taken the form of commercial distrust— 
a lack of faith in the ability of the com- 
munity to meet obligations. Breaking 
out in the suspension of a banking house 
of great repute, the mania spread with 
electric speed, threatening general mis- 
fortune. Underlying outward prosperity 
came to lightan array of nominal values, 
in the form of railway and other securi- 





ties, which so startled apprehension that 





capitalists declined to come to the res- 


cue. Suspicion of like paucity of values 
elsewhere took wider scope, and beset 
other monetary circles, till banks, capi- 
talists, and people withheld available 
means because they ceased to place the 
ordinary confidence in the situation, 
Business men, however, were as honest 
during as before the panic ; and as truly 
was the volume of the currency—the 
means of relief—as reliable throughout 
as preceding the panic. The cause of 
the fall of faith did not lie in person or 
currency, for both stood as soundly as 
before. Individuals held their integrity 
as firmly as they grasped the currency, 
This was often illustrated by the readi- 
ness and honorable desire with which 
business men soughtevery means to meet 
their obligations, and finds heroic exam- 
ples in the cheerfulness with which sus- 
pended capitalists surrendered their pri- 
vate fortunes. The quality or quantity 
of integrity did not lessen, nor did the 
quality of the currency diminish. 

We are left to find the primary cause 
of the panic in the insufficiency of avail- 
able currency. It was the breaking out 
of a hidden conviction which the year 
past had been working to the surface— 
that the volume of currency was insufii- 
cient. This belief, brought generally to 
light, drove the business public, from 
center to circumference, to damaging 
expedients, losses, and failures, in at- 
tempts to meet the universal pressure 
for payments. Banks held what cur- 
rency they had, and, in turn, individuals 
hoarded theirs—thus arresting deposits 
and discounts—under a sense of inse- 
curity, based upon the general opinion 
that the volume of circulation was in- 
adequate to supply the natural demand. 
Trade, in consequence, stagnated. Far- 
mers, mechanies, artisans, and capital- 
ists found no sale for their products; 
commerce waned, and all, in turn, gath- 
ered no means with which to pay their 
obligations, and notes of bank went to 
protest orextension. The banks beheld 
their deposits shrinking, while their bills 
receivable were helpless to save them 
from forced suspension. In vain they 
called for aid from balances at the great 
centers. New York, the emporium of 
national surplus, found her inability to 
respond locked in call-loans to Wall 
street, which answered the call—de- 
mands—with put-up securities—fright- 
ful skeletons of departed values. With 
country bank balances slipped through 
the hands of insolvent brokers into the 
grasp of crafty operators, New York was 
driven to protest, and announced ‘‘sus- 
pension of currency payment.” 
Therefore, I repeat that lack of cur- 
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rency was primarily the cause of the de- 
rangement ; and want of elasticity, a 
second incident, intensified the panic. 
To remedy this recurrence for the fu- 
ture, the resolution proposes that bank- 
ing shall be open and free to all, individ- 
uals and associations, without limitation 
of capital ; and Government bonds to be 
issued and known as currency bonds, 
bearing interest at 3 65-100 per cent. per 
annum, principal and interest payable 
in currency, and convertible on demand 
into currency. This would, I believe, 
render a centralizing tendeney and 
‘lock-up’? of the currency a practical 
impossibility. It has been suggested by 
some that this centralizing tendency has 
been occasioned by the payment of in- 
terest on bank balances, and that the 
practice should be prohibited by law. 
Experience has demonstrated that pro- 
hibitory legislation affecting pecuniary 
interests generally works defeat of the 
end intended, and is more often evaded 
than executed. Laws of tradeare often 
stronger than legislation. The imprac- 
tibility of Federal control of an evil of 
this nature by statute has led me to the 
more feasible plan of regulating it 
through § self-interest—employing the 
stimulus of the evil to work its cure. 
First, by opening the banking system 
to all, and making it free to individuals 
as well as to associations, you divest it 
of exclusiveness or classification, and 
multiply its benefits and centers of dis- 
tribution, so that its advantages would 
become more competitive and more 
equalized. Next, as a counterpoise to 
the tendency of money flowing to the 
seaboard centers, I have renewed sub- 
stantially the proposition I made in com- 
mittee, sessions past, of a currency bond, 
to be issued by the Government, which 
shall attract currency to all sections, 
communities, and individuals in the va- 
rious trades. What was then proposed 
were bonds bearing four per cent. inter- 
est. In the Senate the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM] proposed by bill a bond draw- 
ing 3 65-100 per cent. interest, and, being 
of more convenient computation, was an 
improvement, and which I now readily 
adopt. It is to be regretted that that 
Senator coupled his bond-issue with early 
specie resumption, which, appearing im- 
practicable, worked defeat of the salu- 
tary plan of a low-rate currency bond. 
Had this feature united with the cur- 
rency in regulating the circulation of the 
country the recent disaster would have 
been greatly modified. Such_ bonds, 
principal and interest convertible into 
currency on demand, and the currency 
reconvertible into bonds at the pleasure 





of the holder at convenient points of 
conversion to meet the exchangeable 
wants of the community, would serve as 
an absorbent and check in seasons of re- 
dundancy, and an outflow and supply at 
periods of stringency. It would prove a 
regulator of the circulation of the finan- 
cial body. Serving as the governor at 
the throttle-vale regulates the engine 
when in and out of labor, the result, as 
in machinery, would be steadiness of 
motion in the distributing forces. 

Bank reserves would largely be held in 
these convertible bonds, and obviate at 
any crisis the use of clearing-house cer- 
tificates. Their facility and certainty of 
conversion, with their interest-bearing 
character, would make them available 
and preferable. Issued in denominations 
of $100 and multiples, the 3 65-100 per 
cent. interest would be a cent aday upon 
the smallest, and so easily computable 
that they would largely interchange in 
the various channels of trade. Farmer, 
mechanic, merchant, clerk, and banker 
would find them serving their ready pur- 
poses. They would become the absorb- 
ent of surplus for every locality, and, by 
their convertibility, be the agency of 
supply for immediate wants, and enable 
each community, conjointly with its 
banks, to break any locking up of circu- 
lation to the detriment of any section. 
The people, with them, would then share 
with capitalists the monetary power of 
the nation and control its elasticity. 

To break the force of this beneficial 
agency, some assume that the bonds 
would not be taken because they bear a 
lower rate of interest than the five per 
cent. bonds, and those would be the 
choice. How is it that those five per 
cent. bonds were not purchased as well 
before, and-instead money placed in bank 
at four per cent. interest ? For the busi- 
ness reason that the five per cent. bonds 
were not payable or convertible except 
through sales in a fluctuating market, 
and the balances at bank were payable 
upon call. The same facility is offered 
in the immediate convertibiity of the 
currency bonds, and they tempt invest- 
ment even at 3 65-100 per cent., because 
the purchaser can with them hold his 
own means of relief and not be subject 
to the will or convenience of others. To 
serve the uses of elasticity the interest 
should not.be so high as to induce per- 
manent investments, but at such a rate 
as will lead the holder, when stringency 
of money comes, to cheerfully convert 
them for his own and the public relief. 

Another assumption is that there will 
be fear to take the currency bonds. If 
the currency could be hoarded ina panic, « 
why could there be distrust of bonds 
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which were convertible at will into the! circulating medium of thecountry. The 
very currency that was so hoarded and_| first fifty-million issue was authorized 
which is now largely held in banks of by the act of July, 1861, and increased to 
safety because of the belief in a scarcity | sixty millions by act of February, 1862, 


of circulation ? 
With such a flexible medium the flue- 
tuations of trade would beself-adjusting. 


An outstanding average of fifty millions | 


of these bonds would work this adjust- 
ment. This would be af an annual 
expense of interest to the Government 
of less than $2,000,000, paid to the peo- 
ple, against a saving to the people of the 
payment of an annual interest in gold, 
on a like amount of fifty millions of six 
per cent. bearing bonds, retired and can- 
celed at the time when the currency 
bonds were first issued. Here is, on the 


| 
| 


and known as old demand notes, stamped 
‘*Receivable in payment of all public 
dues,” and were by law made lawful 
money and a legal tender; thus answer- 
ing every purpose of money for Govern- 
ment or people. 

They paid the customs and were the 
equivalent of gold. Subsequently most 
ot them were retired, and United States 





notes issued, made lawful money and a 
legal tender in payment of all public and 
private dues, except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt. These 
were authorized by the acts of February 


use of but fifty millions of currency} and July, 1862, and March, 1863, to the 


bonds, an actual saving in annual inter- 
est paid by the people of over $1,000,000, 


amount of four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, fifty millions of which were con- 


and saving more, in the same ratio, if | structively retired, leaving four hundred 


more bonds were used. 

When there was a plethora anywhere 
of currency it would seek the Treasury 
vaults, and return in more currency 
bonds. When a stringency occurred, 
through the activity of business or other- 
wise, in any section of the country, the 
bonds would go back to the Treasury, 
and currency would reappear to relieve 
the tightness of money. So the self- 
helping process would beneficently go on 
from season to season and from year to 
year. . 

With no sudden or irreguiar contrac- 
tion or relaxation to thwart business 
enterprises and cripple men, the equal- 
izing effect of these bonds would give 
life and prosperity to the whole land. 

Then, with the next feature of the 
resolution, a sense of greater security 
would also be imparted. This is, that 
all of the currency of the nation be 
issued solely by the Government ; that it 
be of uniform character, with ‘‘ United 
States currency ’’ imprinted on its face, 
and made lawful money and a legal ten- 
der for all public and private dues, ex- 
cept duties on imports and interest on 
the public debt, duly authenticated with 
the seal and the signature of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

The Constitution vests the power to 
create money, or emit bills of credit, and 
the regulation of the value, in Congress— 
the sovereign legislative will of the whole 
people. 

The necessities of our late war made 
it imperative to give emphasis to that 
power as never before in the history of 
the nation. Its stable value is now well 
measured by the people. Various kinds 
of issue, supplanting the old State-bank 
system of notes, finally took two forms, 





| 








Which now substantially compose the 


millions now in circulation, save what 
remains of the forty-four millions in the 
Treasury, and known as the reserve. 

By the national banking act of June, 
1864, three hundred millions of national 
currency were issued, and increased by 
fifty-four millions by act of July. 1870, 
of which about three hundred and fifty 
millions are supposed to be in circula- 
tion. These national bank notes, known 
as national currency, are made redeem- 
able by the banks in United States legal- 
tender notes, the Government adding 
its guarantee for theirredemption. The 
legal-tender notes are made payable at 
the Treasury, but not ondemand. They 
are in practice simply exchangeable. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that they are payable in 
coin some time, at the option of the 
Government—payable to bearer, but not 
on demand. 

The national banks are required to 
keep from 15 to 25 per cent. of their av- 
erage circulation and deposits in legal- 
tender notes or greenbacks, to insure 
redemption of national currency. 

At the same time the Government 
holds its own unmatured bonds, belong- 
ing to the banks, upon which 90 per 
cent. of their face-value has been issued 
to the banksin national currency, and the 
bonds held in pledge for its redemption. 

In other words, the Government has 
created and employed the agency of na- 
tional banks through which to issue and 
redeem, in greenbacks, about one-half of 
the circulating medium of the country ; 
while it issues, itself, without redemp- 
tion, the other half: To one it denies 
and to the other it grants the function 
of lawful money—a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. 

The depreciation of national currency 
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by this denial, compared to legal-ten- 
ders, has been about one per cent. By 
the investment of greenbacks with the 
force of a legal-tender the appreciation 
was, in the midst of the panic, within 
two per cent. of gold. In New York 
market gold stood 106 and greenbacks 
104, while national currency commanded 
a premium of three per cent., that being 
paid by Western banks to the banks of 
New York. In the light of these his- 
torical facts is it at all strange that citi- 
zens who justly claim their Government 
to be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, should ponder upon and 
question the governmental propriety of 
exercising the sovereign function, in the 
creation and regulation of money and 
its value, by diminishing the value of 
one-half of it! It isa creation bearing 
national discredit. Let the Government 
substitute for it United States currency, 
made lawful money and a legal tender 
for all dues save for customs and inter- 
est on the ; ublic debt, and it would be 
such an appreciation as the greenbacks 
bear. Nothing then to diminish its 
value below them would be borne upon 
its face. It would be a currency as val- 
uable to the masses as to capitalists. It 
would perform its function of money for 
which it was issued, with equality in all 
the financial avenues, both public and 
private. 

The Bank of England suspended spe- 
cie payment for twenty-four years fol- 
lowing her continental wars, and issued 
bank notes, which were accepted as law- 
ful money and a legal tender for public 
and private purposes. Was our war 
more exhausting, and are we less able 
than England to so accredit our circu- 
lating medium? If the national cur- 
rency, with its volume increased by 
fifty-four millions, could in the face of 
such an increase steadily appreciate in 
value, compared with gold, from 285 to- 
ward the close of the war to 106 during 
the panic, is it unreasonable to predict 
that it would, if made uniformly lawful 
money, at an early day rise to par? 
This gradual appreciation of our na- 
tional currency has been attained in the 
space of eight years. Within that time 
the country has shown her good faith by 
fulfilling the declaration of the Presi- 
dent that her obligations contracted 
upon a gold basis should be paid in coin. 
Rapidly has she thus reduced the public 
debt. In the face of the losses of a four 
years’ destructive war, and five hundred 
millions loss by unprecedented fires, has 
she borne the shrinkage incident to the 
recovery of her circulation with an alac- 
rity and prosperity that justifies no 
denial, but merits instead prompt con- 





cession to meet her advancing wants. 
This brings me to another feature of 
the resolution—that the whole currency, 
if issued direct by the Government, and 
of uniform character, as United States 
currency, its substitution for the na- 
tional currency now afloat, would be 
brought about gradually at the conve- 
nience of the Government, without di- 
minishing the volume of current circu- 
lation. 

As fast as it were substituted, the Gov- 
ernment bonds held for the security of 
the national currency would be adjusted 
with the national banks, either by pur- 
chase of, or surrender to, them. The 
banks, at their option, would take up 
their bonds or exchange them at their 
currency market value for the new Uni- 
ted States currency. There would be no 
sudden pressure for substitution, nor 
disturbance of the current volume of 
circulation. While the United States 
currency was being prepared for issue 
the national currency would still hold its 
place in the volume of the country. As 
fast, or faster, than it xaturally found its 
way to the Treasury, the Secretary 
would, in his discretion, order it replaced 
and destroyed. As the new invariably 
took the place of the old, the volume 
would at no time be lessened, and the 
exchange go on with unnoticeable 
regularity. As fast as this took place, 
in corresponding sums, bonds held 
for the security of like amount of 
either the national currency would 
be surrendered or their value liqui- 
dated by deliveries of United States cur- 
rency to the banks, and the bonds can- 
celed and destroyed. The accrued in- 
terest on such bonds would be adjusted 
with the banks. For the three hundred 
and fifty millions of national curreucy 
afloat there are in the keeping of the Gov- 
ernment about three hundred and eighty 
millions of Government bonds bearing 
5 and 6 per cent. interest in gold, and 
these are held as security for that cur- 
rency issued to the banks. 

The interest on these bonds is paid the 
banks. The substitution of United 
States currency would practically work 
the payment of these three hundred and 
eighty millions of Government bonds, 
and reduce, by so much, the public debt ; 
at the same time stop the annual pay- 
ment of over twenty millions interest 
— to the Treasury that amount in 

old. 

The total annual] interest now paid 
upon the public debt in round numbers 
is a little less than one hundred and five 
millions. This substitution would re- 
duce that annual outlay of gold interest 
to less than eighty-five millions. That 
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saving of twenty millions interest would 
nearly equal the 1 per cent. required by 
law to annually be paid in reduction of 
the public debt. What political econo- 
mist can safely overlook an item of such 
magnitude in adjusting a financial policy 
to the necessities of a people whose in- 
terests are confided to his keeping ? 

It will not be singular if, at first 
thought, the banking interest should 
demur to this innovation. Aside from 
the national currency issued to the 
banks by the Government, and paid out 
in lines of discount at rates from 7 to 
10 per cent., the twenty millions of gold 
interest drawn upon bonds deposited 
with the Government to secure this cur- 
rency is a rare perquisite. The banks 
may hesitate to part with it. Accus- 
tomed to this coin interest income, and 
counting upon it to swell their ordinary 
discount and exchange earnings into 
dividends and surplus, whatever tends 
to diminish these will be regarded 
and argued by them as inimical to 
public policy. I can understand how 
such surrender may importune public 
convictions, having some stock my- 
self in one of these banks. Private 
interest, however, should give way to 
public welfare. The question covers 
the nature and extent of all values, 
private ones included. Whatever en- 
hances the whole will be felt to conserve 
the parts. And the second and more 
wholesome reflection of bankers will 
sanction and commend, as they now do 
share, in that broader view which finds 
in a general policy their surest gain. 

The recent panic has taught the lesson 
that success and assured wealth lie more 
in astable system than in a precarious 
one. These spasmodic trials bear down 
the value of their bills receivable and 
securities. The deeper truth of this 
will be read when stockholders at next 
declaration day fail to receive notice of 
their usual dividends, unfortunately 
equated by arrays of protested and in- 
solvent paper. A people so active, delv- 
ing amid resources so vast, developing 
a progress so rapid, and bidding fair to 
rival nations with their wealth, invoke 
the highest considerations for some 
sound, uniform, flexible, and adequate 
system to facilitate exchanges. Legiti- 
mate bankers appeal for this. Theyalso 
predicate their hopes for success more 
upon the steadiness and safety of a 
monetary system than upon outcropping 
ventures and the fluctuations of values. 
The interest of ‘‘dens”’ and ‘‘pools”’ 
ought not to be considered. They are 
the scourge of finance and the dread of 


ers, by their surrender of this twenty 
millions of bonded interest, will find 
themselves, in great measure, made up 
by release from nearly seven millions 
Federal tax the present banking law re- 
quires them to pay into the Treasury as 
well as by escape from other irksome 
provisions. 

Let us see, in the light of actual loss, 
what they may suffer. Take, for in- 
stance, that of a national bank of $200,- 
000 capital as a basis for the rest: 


Investment in United States bonds to se- 








NO ENO ion ks dnb e608 <cdsncdecers $200, 009 
Amount of currency thereon furnished 
by the Government....56.o665 esses eee ce 180,000 
Retained as reserve by the Govern- 
MRO 0s ccccccesesseeanescaneneses 20, 000 
Average premium on $200,000 bonds, at 
OER ccckinssnieencead. heeterace . 20, 000 
Fifteen per cent. legal-tender reserves re- 
quired to be kept on hand, for $180,000 
circulation... <<... cole Pisie® valaiesie clelsae oie’ 27,000 
Total idle capital...... errr Terr 67, 000 
This capital, $67,000, is worth 10 
per cont.......... Keeesite= pes $6, 700 
Government taxes annually on 
$180,000 circulation, at 1 per 
ee 1 RESTS AIY, S n is mmprag Ale eco Ebay 1, 800 
Annual cost of circulation... 8,500 
The bank receives an average of 5 per 
cent.in gold interest on $200,000 bonds. 10, 000 
Average premium on $10,000 gold interest 
BEAD ONOOR EG <5 oso sci sins ineses cases 1,000 
RRS oe cticae ceri sim ncenionics ec 11, 000 
Deduct cost of circulation above.......... 8, 500 
Leaves an annual gain to the bank of.... 2, 500 


This amount may be reduced by fall 
in premium on gold. 

In glancing over the last annual re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
just laid upon our tables, under the 
heading of ** Profit on circulation, tax- 
ation, earnings, and dividends,” I no- 
tice that the Comptroller, in considering 
the misapprehension prevailing as to the 
excessive profits of banks organized un- 
der the national banking system, in- 
stances, for illustration, a national bank 
organized in the city of Chicago, deposit- 
ing with the Treasurer $100,000 of 5 per 
cent. bonds, costing in the market 
$115,000 in currency, and, discussing the 
relative benefits of banking with other 
business, concludes thus: 

** Tf the $115,000 had been invested in 
bonds and mortgages bearing 10 per 
cent. interest, it would net annually 
$11,500, leaving a profit of $100 to the 
bank for circulation during the year, 
and a loss of $15,000 premium upon the 
bonds at the date of their maturity.”’ 
The Comptroller has presented the 
case in his report more fully than I care 
to do, and I supplement his view as ex- 
cellent authority, showing how little 





any people. None feel this more than 
legitimate operators. Besides, the bank- 





really the banks would lose by the sur- 
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render I have proposed. Would this 
compensate for other advantages? Much 
of their surplus and reserves would be 
held in the currency bonds, and they 
would avail themselves of their use as 
well as individuals outside of banks. 

They would be the quickest to know 
that the tendency of such a system would 
beto bring monetary affairs to a solid 
and safer basis, and tend to lower the 
average rate of interest of the country. 
Dealers and dealing would rise into 
higher classes Sof transactions. Fic- 
titious securities and inflated stocks 
would be shunned and the better type of 
values become the favorites. Such as 
do a regular business, who eschew spec- 
ulation, would then be regarded with 
favor, and their lines of discount met 
and extended, while those who dealt in 
fiction and preyed upon the credulity of 
dupes would be looked upon with dis- 
favor, and their accommodations re- 
quired to be fortified beyond question. 
Men would be regarded then for their 
personal worth as well as for their pri- 
vate wealth ; commercial probity would 
wear a premium, and the tone of busi- 
ness morals widen and brighten. The 
questions then put would not only be 
What are your securities? or, Who is 
your indorser? but, What is your busi- 
ness? 

Moreover, the relief from redemption 
would be a great gain. Their surplus 
drawing interest in bonds convertible at 
any moment into currency to meet de- 
positors’ checks, there would follow 
such a freedom from apprehension—the 
bane of any business—as would send a 
healthier current through all the aven- 
ues of trade. Bankers, depositors, and 
others, by the free interchange of cur- 
rency and bonds, would share the bank- 
ing capital and business of the country. 
This would cultivate more individual 
independence, a disuse of special privi- 
leges of whatever sort, and a free, open 
emulation in financial and industrial 
circles which accords more with the ad- 
vancing spirit of the day. How much 
readier then would a uniform circula- 
tion’ be adapted to this multiform fiscal 
copartnership? It would be the people’s 
money, authenticated by the people’s 
Government, and bearing their own seal 
of assurance. No two forms and values 
then to answer one end of circulation, 
but all would wear one face and value. 
Like the bonds, the currency would be 
but another form of national obligation, 
and the aggregated wealth of the nation 
would be pledged for its security. The 
whole people held to pay, the people 
would have faith to use. Their own 
promise would then become their own 
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measure of value, while economy and 


stability alike would attest the change. 

With free banking open to all; with 
a uniform currency of face and value; 
with a currency bond to equalize its 
distribution, the significant question 
arises, What amount shall compose 
the circulating volume of the nation? 
We have now, exclusive of frac- 
tional, in round numbers, $750,000,000, 
in currency, four hundred millions 
of which are legal tenders, or green- 
backs, and three hundred and _ fifty 
millions of the national curreney. This 
would be for the population of the coun- 
try a per capita of $18 75. To make a 
just comparison with other nations, and 
thus ascertain whether by their experi- 
mental necessities we have more or less 
circulation than a healthful condition 
demands, our currency must be reduced 
to the basis of theirstandard. Reduced 
to coin at present market rate it would 
substantially be seven hundred millions, 
giving us but $17 50 per capita, while 
England has a circulation per capita of 
$20, and France that of $25. To give 
the United States an equal per capita to 
these nations, upon a coin basis, would 
be eight hundred millions to equal 
England, and one thousand millions to 
equal France ; calculated in currency, 
at the market rate of coin, the United 
States would. have eight hundred and 
fifty-six millions to be equal to England, 
and ten hundred and seventy millions to 
equal France; instead of which we 
have but seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, being one hundred and six mil- 
lions less than England’s ratio, and 
three hundred and twenty millions be- 
low that of France. ‘This relative 
measure, with prosperous and leading 
nations, is another undeniable proot 
that the general belief among our peo- 
ple that they had not enough currency 
was well founded. When, a year ago, 
Congress was beset for more currency, 
and a deaf ear turned to the claim, last 
winter’s financial rigor attested the 
justness of that plea. Denied the needed 
increase, business and _ industries 
dragged, and the conviction of a want 
of sufficient currency to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the nation took deeper 
hold of the public. Predictions were 
often made that a harder time was upon 
thecountry if Congress did not at this ses- 
sion give increase for relief. The calam- 
itous fact broke out sooner than public 
expectation, and before Congress met. 
After the startling fact, shall we now 
hesitate to grant what was mistakenly 
denied before? 

With an area of country about equal 
to the whole of Europe, developed under 











higher prices paid for labor, and greater 
transporting distances, involving more 
time and relatively more money to effect 
the national exchanges ; with railroads 
spanning the continent from ocean to 
ocean as part of a vast system of rail- 
ways, compared to which those of Eu- 
rope dwindle in importance; with an 
ever-increasing population, stimulated 
by extraordinary immigration, and 
whose activity grapples with agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, mineral, and com- 
mercial resources of untold extent; 
with an unexampled crop of cereals and 
cotton already blocking our commercial 
capacities in its effort to reach the sea 
for an inviting foreign market, can there 
be a valid doubt that the country has 
outgrown its circulation and staggers? 

How can it wisely be questioned that 
primarily the cause of the panic was 
dearth of circulation? The farmer 
whose forty-acre farm requires the use 
of $100 in its cultivation, enlarged to 
double and more, in size, can no longer 
bring his culture within the bounds 
of his hundred-dollar purse. The me- 
chanic, grown into the master workman 
and inventor, finds his machinery idle 
for want of needed means ; the factory 
of a hundred hands enlarged into the 
employment of thousands; the mer- 
chant’s local trade multiplied into the 
mammoth house, with sales in every 
State and Territory; the capitalist, 
whose thousands have increased to mil- 
lions ; and railway projectors whose out- 
stretching ways know no obstacle or 
bounds to compass the traffic of the 
land—all like architects of the country’s 
fortune demand that with an already 
established integrity there shall also be 
given an adequate circulation to meet 
the nation’s growing capacity. 

Impressed with this necessity, the re- 
solution proposes to utilize the forty-four 
million reserve, and additionally an in- 
crease of fifty-six millions to make the 
circulation, exclusive of fractional, eight 
hundred millions. Counted on a coin 
standard this would be but $795,000,000, 
and a per capita less than that of Eng- 
land. Reckoned in currency, it would 
be just England’s coin per capita, and 
fall much below that of France. Why 
disregard this prudent supply, and cheat 
the public want with the timid, decep- 
tive cry of “inflation?” It is a fact of 
our national experience which cannot be 
gainsaid, that our currency, in the face 
of an increase of fifty-four millions, grad- 
ually appreciated in value from 285, its 
quotable rate in 1864 during the war, to 
106, its marketable value in 1873 in the 
midst of the panic. 





Escaping from a successful but con-! ment with seven hundred millions coin 
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| suming struggle with a formidable debt 
and many industries languishing, the 
nation’s ability to recover from its ex- 
haustion seriously questioned, the na- 
tional obligations of all forms shared the 


general distrust. When, however, the 
Government entered upon the payment 
of its obligations, and exceeded in this 
the most hopeful expectations, the effect 
was immediate in appreciating the value 
of our bonds and currency. That effect 
grew less out of the amount of the public 
debt paid than the proof established by 
a portion paid that future payment was 
placed beyond cavil. This done, bonds 
rose and gold fell. Foreign capitalists 
sought then our longest running bonds, 
It was manifest in the funding of a por- 
tion of our bonded debt at a lower rate 
of interest. Are not these evidences of 
the fact that ability to pay, rather than 
haste to pay, lies at the foundation of 
any sound system of finance? We have 
negotiated loans bearing five per cent. 
interest, while England carries her 
greater debt, with no expectation of ul- 
timate payment, at the lower rate of 
three per cent. 

The Bank of England issues notes to 
a large amount of her circulation, and, 
notwithstanding, they pass as current as 
coin. Because redeemable in coin, it 
may be said. Not always. Repeatedly 
has the Bank of England overleaped her 
charter in excessive issues of currency 
with no possibility at the time of re- 
demption. It expects to do it again 
whenever the public emergencies re- 
quire. The rate of discount has recently 
been raised by that bank to nine per 
cent. and over. But twice before in its 
history, in 1857 and 1860, has it reached 
higher rates, when unlimited issues of 
notes were resorted to as theonly remedy 
against disaster, and Parliament in- 
dorsed the action. as it will again and 
may soon for another emergency which 
seems foreshadowing. 

More than this, the Bank of England 
suspended specie payment in 1797, and 
did not resume till 1821, taking over 
twenty-four years suspension to recover 
from the strain of her continental wars. 
Unwise attempts were during that pe- 
riod repeatedly made, as in our day, to 
resume by resuming, but her wisest 
statesmen as often defeated such legis- 
lative spasms. Without convertibility 
these notes of the Bank of England were, 
without act of Parliament, simply by 
common sanction, used as tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, and 
the nation, with no other circulation, 
prospered as never before. 

France has also suspended specie pay- 
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in the empire. Specie basis is, there- 
fore, not an indispensable requisite to 
national prosperity for England, nor for 
the futureof France. We have suffered 
from our war, and nine years have not 
yet elapsed since it closed. Is there any 
greater reason why the United States 
should resume than England had when 
she refused to resume for twenty-four 
years that she might recover from the 
effects of a war of far less magnitude? 
Are we not as wise, as strong, and with 
faith as clear as Great Britain? And 
have we less than France? Why deny 
a safe and limited increase of currency, 
demauded by every consideration of po- 
litical economy, by raising the wail ‘ in- 
flation,’? with the equally fallacious re- 
frain ** resumption ?”? Put the question 
tu these resumptionists, ‘* Howresume?”’ 
and the self-adjusted reply is heard, 
“The way to resume is, why, just re- 
sume.’’ I[t avails nothing with them to 
remark the utter folly of resumption with 
less than one hundred and forty millions 
of gold in the whole country, of which 
but little over eighty millions is avail- 
able in the ‘Treasury, to redeem seven 
hundred aud fitty millions of currency. 
I am no advocate for expansion in its 
accepted sense, neither do I incline to 
contraction, to precipitate specie re- 
sumption ; both are perilous to the coun- 
try. Death may come either by inflation 
or contraction; it would be in either 
case simply a question of time. 
_ There is a middle ground to take that 
iusures business life, activity, and na- 
tional prosperity. In defiance of mode- 
rate expansion United States notes have 
gradually worked up te nearly the value 
of gold. It is no just conclusion that a 
further moderate increase will widen 
the marketable space between the two. 
The fact of our experience is against 
such conclusion. Excess of currency did 
not cause the present depression in busi- 
ness. As long as business prospered, 
stimulated by enough circulation to sup- 
ply the ordinary wants, currency and 
gold approached each other. When the 
business of the country outgrew the vol- 
ume stagnation followed and the further 
appreciation of currency ceased. Were 
we on a gold basis this natural business 
demand for an increase would be met by 
our annual forty million coin product. 
Upon a currency basis this necessity and 
fact are ignored, and a reasonable in- 
crease denied. Over the ruin of indus- 
tries and the prostration and pauperiza- 
tion of the people some would enforce 
contraction to effect resumption. Not 
even to restore the country to its condi- 
tion before the panic would they yield to 
a judicious increase. Former prosperity 





gave us a natural and certain apprecia- 
tion of our currency. They seek an un- 
natural precipitation, by contraction, to 
resume even at the expense of that pros- 
perity. The let-alone policy is to let bu- 
siness stagnate and let the people suffer 
rather than depart a step from the kin- 
dred and more dangerous plea of con- 
traction. 

It is easy to see why moneyed men 
want contraction and resumption. The 
shrinkage, then, which others suffered 
would find compensation in their ex- 
panded purses. It would only be robbing 
Peter, the people, to pay Paul, the mil- 
lionaires. 

One section and class of capitalists 
who do not feel the present money-pinch, 
and whose values appreciate by forced 
resumption, declare, in purpose and 
words, ‘‘contract or do nothing.” 
These may withstand for awhile the rea- 
sonable demands of less-favored portions 
of the country, but let them beware if 
they unwisely deny relief. The South 
and West may be debtors to the East, 
but they likewise are the muscle and 
hope of the nation. Creditors can not 
long thrive without the resources of the 
land, and sooner or later they will know 
that in the prosperity of debtors lies 
their best estate. 

There is a growth and increase that is 
full of promise to the country ; to disre- 
gard it is to commit a fatal error and in- 
flict an irreparable injury to the nation. 
A nominal increase of currency of fifty 
millions, and the utilization of the Treas- 
ury reserve, to make of both a substan- 
tial increase of a hundred millions, 
which, added to the present volume, 
make a less per capita for our population 
than that of England, and far below 
France, isa circulation demanded by the 
most scrupulous regard for the best in- 
terests of the country. It is, in my judg- 
ment, a measure that will hasten specie 
payments more rapidly than by crippling 
the national resources in refusal to pro- 
vide means to facilitate their develop- 
ment. The laws of trade will bring cur- 
rency and gold together. The more vig- 
orous the trattic the quicker will be the 
approach. 

Legislation may attempt, but never 
can, enforce specie payment; and have 
it maintained. Coin is widely recognized 
as a monetary medium, and specie pay- 
ment is welcome as long as it is sus- 
tained. It rests upon unbroken confi- 
dence in the stability of commercial 
trust. It is sure to stand when reliance 
upon other valuesis unshaken. But let 
apprehension arise of the stability of 
other values and confidence then abates, 
and fails in all else but coin, and when 
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this point is reached coin can not be had, 


and the invariable alternative is suspen- 
sion. Specie payment then becomes spe- 
cie-contingent; promises to pay are prom- 
ises broken, and specie basis changes 
into base—less specie, when payment is 
arrested by suspension. 

If, then, specie payments were forcibly 
attainable, of what avail to reach it 
when it is periodically discarded by 
other nations, and we have evaded it at 
intervals likewise? Good when main- 
tained, it is worthless when not. It is 
but an expedient at best. Tradition and 
history hand down the various expedi- 
ents nations have employed as the basis 
of their monetary systems. 

Cattle, grain, shells, bone, bark, coal, 
iron, brass, tin, copper, pewter, silver, 
and gold have successively been used. 
In Britain, in 1066, two kinds of money 
were used—slaves and cattle, called liv- 
ing, and metal, called dead, money. So 
that various commodities have served 
their part and have sprung from a bar- 
baric age. Gold is taken from the cate- 
gory as a basis by some of the nations of 
the present age. Germany has changed 
from silver to gold. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway are now changing; while 
China, Japan, Spain, and South Ameri- 
can states employ silver astheirs. Now 
Japan supplements her silver with un- 
limited issues of paper, as her wants 
arise, and employs American engravers 
for designs to bafile Japanese experts, 
whose skill at imitation outruns the in- 
genuity of that government. 

Nothing better illustrates the truth 
that any medium is conventional than 
the fact that. the French indemnity paid 
to Prussia, in French coin, was first 
passed through German coinage before 
it could be used in the circulation of the 
German Empire. Prussian coin paid to 
France is first recoined with the im- 
perial impress of France before the gold 
of Germany can pass current with 
Frenchmen. Some of the very coin of 
the indemnity paid and coined into Ger- 
man currency has already found its way 
back to France, and has been recoined 
before it could resume its former place 
in the circulating volume of France. So 
the foreign coin, which is now flowing 
through our customs to adjust the in- 
ternational balance in our favor, must 
tirst pass through our mint and receive 
the legal proportion of alloy which our 
statute prescribes shall enter into the 
standard coinage of the United States ; 
be of certain weight and fineness, then 
stamped by the Government before it 
can possess the function of American 
money and be current. 

The idea that gold, as such, without 
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Government authentication is money, is 
a figment. It has its value with other 
precious metals, and, like silver, copper, 
iron, lead, cotton, and wheat, is a com- 
modity, worth just what it will sell for in 
market. It can, no more than the other 
articles named, become a circulating 
medium until made so by the nation 
using it. Its form, quality, and value 
as a currency must be approved and 
stamped upon it by the Government be- 
fore it becomes a medium of exchange, 
The monetary standard, whatever it be, 
isconventional. Labor alone is the true 
standard of value, and is its origin in 
the cost of productions. Any expedient 
or commodity whatever, as history re- 
counts, may be made the measure or 
representative of value and the legal 
standard of payment. The monetary 
uit is the established mode of comput- 
ing values. England has her coin and 
note pounds sterling; France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy their francs, and 
Germany her thalers of gold; China, 
Spain, Japan, and South American 
states the Spanish silver dollar. 

The United States has her currency or 
note dollar. Each nation, therefore, has 
its monetary unit, and made such by its 
own statute. The sovereign imprint 
gives the current element. So long as 
the faith and ability of the Government 
vouch for the current function and 
value, just as long does it serve all of 
the uses of national circulation and act 
as a more convenient measure of traffic. 
Gold bars or bullion can not be a tender 
in payment of debts, but gold or cur- 
rency dollars, made such by authority, 
ean. The bullion is valuable as a com- 
modity for commerce, the gold and cur- 
rency dollar for exchanges. Nearly 
$80,000 of old demand notes are still 
outstanding and held somewhere, as 
safe representatives of so many dollars, 
are payable on demand in coin, and yet 
are not presented at the Treasury for 
redemption. 

Another fact, currently known, is that 
during the panic people hoarded green- 
backs and national currency, without a 
misgiving and without conversion into 
coin, Which they might have done by 
the payment of a small premium of 2 and 
3 per cent. Some banks state that the 
exchanges of gold were very slight, and 
that, as a general thing, they took in 
more gold than they paid out. 

This is a practical test of the accepted 
value of our paper circulation in the 
midst of a panic, when individuals would 
be governed by their fears or distrust, 
and yet they clung to the currency with 
a tenacity which attested their belief in 
its safety. As long as it bore the faith 
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of the Government, and the nation | 


pledged as the essence of its value, they 
chose it and held it. This confidence 
would become implicit trust in the pro- 
posed ‘* United States currency’’ made 
lawful money, and soon raise it to par 
with coin. It would then not be sub- 
ject to the perils of notes redeemed in 
coin, which are liable to suspension 
when any monetary crisis comes, or any 
large diminution of coin occurs. 

The notes of the Bank of England are 
now being affected by such contingency 
in the rise of rates of discount dictated 
by the directors of that bank. That 
body, acting upon a gold basis, is prac- 
ti@ally the financial barometer of Eu- 
rope, rising or falling values by the 
length of their sittings. 

Germany, on a gold basis, with an 
enormous French indemnity in her pos- 
session, Shakes with the fears of a finan- 
cial crisis. France, on a like basis, put 
now under specie suspension, finds her 
securities in market selling at 85 per 
cent. Those of the United States sell at 
par in coin. 
their currency with such a credit ? 

History reveals the fact that we ex- 
perienced panics on a gold basis in 737, 
47, and 57, and suspended specie pay- 


ment as well as England in several | 


periods of her history. 
Is gold a viriue and currency a virus ? 


The law of supply and demand operates | 
on gold more quickly than upon any'§ 
No country has coin | 


other medium. 
enough to meet its circulating wants, 
and is therefore subject at all times to 
suspension. 


dred millions of gold annually is proof 
that as a basis it can not answer the 
business growth of ‘the world. Can 
there be more security to a circulation 
based upon the pleasure of the issuer 
than on that resting upon the faith and 
property of the people? No; I repeat 
that any medium of circulation depends 
for its utility upon the nation’s ability to 
maintain it, rather than upon the use of 
one that is subject to frequent suspen- 
sions. 
a medium of less intrinsic value than 
gold. It is upon this practical theory 
that our nationai currency rests. 
raising it to its fuller measure of use, 
through a new issue made generally law- 
ful, we shall take a step which will sooner 
or later bring other nations to recognize 


our monetary unit, the currency dollar. | 


To-day England makes her exchanges 
payable in the currency of other leading 
nations, but compels the people of the 
United States to receive and pay in the 
measure of her own note or coin pound 
sterling. 


Can there be instability to | 


The fact that the mines of | 
the world produce but about one hun- | 


Instead of this, far better employ | 


By | 
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We oweit to ourselves, and to a proper 
‘regard for the dignity of a great Power, 
to give our currency its highest measure 
of exchange; then, by this sovereign 
| seal, will it command as well the respect 
lof other nations. Made so nearly legal 
tender for universal use, and with suffi- 
cient volume to supply the legitimate 
| needs of the people, our currency would 
bear our trust and very soon unite with 
'eoin in the national circulation, and 
'take equivalent character among the 
|other mediums of the world. It would 
'then wear the national character of in- 
| tegrity and stability. The whole people 
/ would, through personal interest—the 
|potent motive—be pledged to uphold 
|and maintain its honor. 

| To afford immediate relief to present 
istringency the resolution proposes to 
| utilize the forty-four million reserve in 
ithe Treasury by the immediate purchase 
'with what remains of it of any of the 
‘redeemable coin-interest-bearing bonds 
of the Government, and so stop the fur- 
ther payment of coin interest on that 
much of the public debt. 

| These forty-four millions form a part 
of the four hundred million legal ten- 
ders, and were intended to serve their 
part in the general circulation. 

The authority of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to reissue this reserve has been 

questioned. The distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WrigHt] and myself 
had occasion last session to submit a 
minority report from the Committee on 
Finance upon that subject, vindicating 
the Secretary in his legal authority to 
reissue the reserve. 

Confirmatory of this view I cite the 
opinion of the lamented and eminent 
late Chief Justice, who was Secretary of 
ithe Treasury when the acts authorizing 
the legal tenders were passed, and must 
be supposed to have known the intent of 
the statute. His language on the bench 
I quote: 

“The act of February 25, 1862, pro- 
vided for the issue of these notes to the 
amount of $150,000,000. The act of July 
11, 1862, added another one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars to the circula- 
tion, reserving, however, fifty millions 
for the redemption of temporary loan, to 
be issued and used only when necessary 
for that purpose. Under the act of 
March 8, 1863, another issue of one hun- 
‘dred and fifty millions was authorized, 
making the whole amount authorized 
four hundred and fifty millions, and 
contemplating a permanent circulation, 
until resumption of payment in coin, of 
$400,000,000, ”? 

As we have not yet resumed payment 
in coin it would seem clear that it was 
intended that four hundred miilions 
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should circulate, instead of three hun-|vertible currency bond bearing 3.65 per 
dred and fifty-six millions as now. The |cent. interest, adjusting the circulation 
use of this forty-four million as sug-/to the fluctuations of business ; immedi- 
gested would be that much immediate | ate relief to existing stagnation by the 
relief. Then to be followed, as fast as issue of the forty-four millions reserve, 
they can conveniently be prepared, with followed by enough United States cur- 
the issue of fifty-six millions of United | rency to make up the maximum of cir- 
States currency—the proposed new issue. |culation to eight hundred millions, 
This to be done by the purchase of re-| effecting by the increase and change of 
deemable five and six per cent. interest-|currency a saving of over twenty-five 
bearing bonds. This, with the three millions annual interest in coin, and 
hundred and fifty millions national cur- more than enough thus saved to meet 
rency now in use, would make a total the one per cent. annually required to 
volume of eight hundred millions in cir-| be paid on the public debt; and the 
culation. When this was done the pro-/| fractional currency supplanted by silver, 
cess of substituting United States cur-| the country could rest from fears of sus- 
rency for the national currency would | pension, and thrive under its system %f 
proceed, and, when done, the uniformity | finance with redoubled strides. The 
of our circulating medium would sub-| steadiness and elasticity of the circula- 
stantially be reached. Then we should | tion would then adjust itself to the vary- 
have as the total circulation eight hun-|ing wants of the respective sections of 
dred millions of legal-tender currency. | the country, and no more locking up of 
Not even that, actually, for I have not} money check its prosperity. 

cousidered the losses of currency by fire,; The cotton and sugars of the South; 
water, and on land since both green-| the mines and forests of the North ; the 
backs and national currency have been | manufactures and merchandise of the 


in circulation, Some put it as high as 
tour per cent. annually. I think a fair 
estimate would be one per cent.; and 
certainly fifty millions total loss since 
1862 would be a low estimate, for the 
loss on the fractional currency is said to 
be $4,000,000. So that, until the actual 
loss was known by substantial substitu- 
tion of United States currency for other 


i Kast; the precious metals of the West, 
jand the cereals of the interior would 
become utilized by the stimulus of re- 
istored confidence. New faith would 
‘inspire the people, and the nation would 
|more rapidly gather wealth to early ex- 
itinguish the public debt. This incubus 
|removed, there would be no desire to 
ichange our circulating medium; for, 


forms, and that loss made up by new! whether currency or coin then, both 
issues, we should have really but seven | would interchangeably blend to serve all 
hundred and fifty millions in actual cir- | purposes of the people. 

culation. Absolutely no greater total of | Can there be hesitation ? Were any 
circulation than the public suppose is | other consideration needed it is furnish- 
now the volume of our currency, and ed in the pleading fact of over a million 
hardly to be designated ‘‘expansion.’’? | men thrown out of employment by the 

The closing feature of the resolution | panic. The straits and suffering entail- 
is the withdrawal of the fractional cur-|ed need no words t6 voice their distress- 
reney by the substitution of silver. So |ing want. Such waste of energies the 
much of this currency is mutilated and | nation feels, though tried not by per- 
lost that silver can as well take its place | sonal pangs and woe. 
with no great inconvenience to the pub-| From a material stand-point even, at 
lic. The Government is able to pur-/low average wages, this million-handed 
chase and coin silver at a profit, and can | loss is a million dollars taken from the 
at anearly period effect the substitution. | productive resources of the country 
The Secretary of the Treasury could! daily. Prolonged for a year, the count 
designate some period when the redemp-| swells to hundreds of millions and tells 
tion of the denominations of twenty-five | its own fearful story. 
cents and under could practically begin,) Such dividual loss is no national 
und another period be named when the| gain. Whoever can dismiss all this can 
fitty cents should likewise commence to| not likewise escape responsibility. It 
be redeemed, and all as fast as so re-| bears with the cumulative pressure of 
deemed to be destroyed. Silver would) daily denials of relief. 
thus be utilized in serving the uses of| The gravity of the situation demands 
fractional currency, and be a more dura-| more than words; it challenges action. 
ble expedient, and in that respect com-| Our financial extremity isthe nation’s 
pensate for comparative inconvenience. | opportunity. 

Then, with a national monetary sys-| The appeal is to Congress. Let us act. 
tem of free banking ; a uniform circula- | I ask that my resolution be referred 
tion of eight hundred millions, made|to the Committee on Finance when it 
lawful money and a legal tender ; a con- | shall have been appointed. 
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NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15, 18738. 


On the petition of JAMES INGRAM, of 
New York, Y., praying for the exten- 
sion of a patent granted to him on the 20th-da 
of Marcu, 1860, for an Improvement in FIT- 
TING SINKS. 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case | 
be closed on the 17th day of February next, 
that the time for filing arguments and the Ex- 
aminer’s report be limited to the 27th day of 
February next, and that sa.d petition be heard 
on the 4th day of March next. 


Any person may oppose this extension. 
M. D. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner. 


decl7-3t 


NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WaSsHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 1873, 


On the petition of AUGUSTUS TUFTS, of | 
Malden, Mass., praying for the extension of 
a@ patent granted to bim on the 13th day of 
March, 1860, for un improvement in LAN- | 
TERNS: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case | 
be closed on the 10th day of February next; 
that the time for tiling arguments and the 
Examiner’s report be limited to the 20th day of 
February next; and that said petition be heard 
on the 25th day of February next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M, D. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner ! 


U 


decl7-3t 
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F =" STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
| WASHINGTON, D.C., November 22, 1873. 


On the petition of DAVID CRAIG, of State 
Line City, Indiana, praying for the extension 
of a patent granted to him on the 6th day of 
March, 1860, for an improvement in Cultiva- 


| tors: 


It is ordered that the testimony in the case 


| be closed on the 3d day of February next; 


that the time for filing arguments and the kx. 
aminer’s report be limited to the 13th day ot 
February next: and that said petition be heard 


| on the 18th day of February next: 


Any person may oppose this extension. 
M. D. LEGGETT, 


nov28-3t Commissioner. 





ee STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3, 1873, 
On the petition of JOSEPH W.GARDNIR, 
of She!lburne Falls, Massachusetts, praying io¢ 
the extension of a patent granted to him ou 
the 6th day of gh nae for an improvemeng 
It is ordered that the testimony in the casa 
be closed on the 3d day of February next; that 
the time for filing argumentsand the txamin- 


| er’s report be limited to the 13th day of Febru- 


ary next, and that said petition be heard on 
the 18th day of February next. 
Any person may oppose this extension, 
M. D. LEGGETT, 


dec5-w3t Commissioner, 
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